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Collaborators in the Zoo: Hundreds Were Executed 
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These ideas will help you 
make your shop a show place 


YOU'RE PLANNING NOW for the future success 
[cr your business, you'll be interested in these 
stimulating ideas for a model florist shop. All 
are workable, up to date—and represent the best 
thinking of leading florists, merchandising experts, 
prominent store and equipment designers. Among 
these ideas are many that are adaptable to other 
types of retail businesses, too. The red pins mark 
a few of the highlights. 


From the street, the show window set 

at an angle, with its outside garden of 

cool evergreens, catches your eye at once. 

Inside the window, floral arrangements are shown 
on swinging brackets and nested glass tables. 


On entering the shop, you are greeted 

by an attractive fountain which hu- 

midifies the air and affords a striking 

display for flowers. Its built-in desk offers patrons 
a convenient place for filling out cards. 


Now look at the refrigerated display 

cases. They’re framed by fluted glass 

doors and walls that conceal storage space 

for boxes, vases, and other supplies. The two 
small cases display orchids and corsages. 


At the left, specially designed tables 

slide back and forth through slots in 

the partition, providing for ample work 

space in service area or sales room. Cash regis- 
ter and telephone are accessible from either room. 


The semi-private alcove for planning 

party and wedding floral decorations 

is formed by a modern pierced-glass 

screen which accommodates many adjustable dis- 
play shelves for vases and figurines. 


The lighting, too, is modern. Light 

from behind the fluted glass wall casts 

a soft, pleasing over-all illumination 

throughout the shop, while spotlights, recessed 

in the ceiling, can be effectively directed to drama- 
tize any of the special displays below: 


The floor is the biggest single factor 

in achieving an air of distinction and 

smart individuality. Specially designed 

in Armstrong’s Linoleum—it is outstanding in 
appearance, serviceable, easy to clean. Your lino- 
leum merchant will be glad to help you plan a 
floor design as effective as this for your own place 
of business. See him as the first step in making 
your shop a show place in your community. 








FREE—«@ brand-new portfolio, “Ideas for 
Florists,” brings you detailed information and 
individual illustrations of the many ideas in 
this model florist shop, as well as helpful tips 
on planning smart Armstrong’s Linoleum Floors 
for all kinds of businesses. For your free copy, 
write Armstrong Cork Company, Floor Division, 
4411 Pearl Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
(Similar portfolios are also available on request 
for the following retail fields: grocery stores, 
beauty shops, drug stores, and restaurants.) 





It flips off ice by expanding its chest 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


[SECAN REDESIGN an airplane in 
the air. The original designer fig- 
uted every part to the thousandth of 
an inch and ounce; along comes an ice 
storm and adds inches and pounds in 
the wrong places. 


Years before the war B. F. Goodrich 
invented the De-Icer—a rubber strip 
that fits over parts where ice sticks, 
and that expands and contracts with 
air, as your chest does in breathing, 
and so breaks off ice as fast as it forms. 


But since then airplanes, and the 


demands put on them, have changed 
radically, B. F. Goodrich improvements 


in De-Icers have come even faster. 
Static electricity was puncturing the 
rubber tubes; B. F. Goodrich engineers 
developed a special rubber that con- 
ducts electricity and “bleeds” it off 
into the air. 


Now another new De-Icer has been 
developed to meet the most recent 
designs in planes. It is lighter because 
a new elastic fabric is so strong that 
less of it has to be used. A new 
arrangement of the pulsating tubes 
removes ice even more quickly. And 
because of years of working with air- 
plane makers, B. F. Goodrich engineers 


have been able to make this De-Icer 
so much a part of the plane itself that 
it does not affect the flying qualities 
at all. 

This new De-Icer illustrates a B. F. 
Goodrich principle—nothing made of 
rubber or synthetics is ever “good 
ehough”; development work on stand- 
ard as well as special products continues 
in these laboratories day and night. 
It always has; our pledge to industry is 
that it always will. The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Akron, Ohio. 


B.F. Goodrich 
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E stirring “Song of the South” today is a thrilling 

Victory tune... keyed to the speed and needs of a 
nation at war... and sung in perfect harmony. 

Its agriculture is flourishing. Tireless Southern farm- 


ers, raising fighting food, are performing miracles of 
production on their fertile fields. 


Its industry is booming as never before. Skilled 
workmen in its busy factories are working day and 
night to fashion the weapons of war. 


Its transportation service is efficient, dependable. 
Day and night, rain or shine, the Southern Railway 








“delivers the goods”... because 45,000 men and women 
of the Southern have cleared the tracks for war. 


Yes, there’s “harmony” on the Southern home front 
... the harmony of Southern farmers, industrialists, 
railroaders, men and women in all walks of life work- 
ing together, planning together — 

To speed Victory! To help build a greater, finer 
Southland after this war is won! 


Look Ahead . . . Look: South! 
CaweeT &. Poon 
: — 
President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
| The Southern Serves the South 
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Road along Garnet Lake, Warren County, New York 


EACE will restore those lost horizons. Your pulses will beat again 

with wanderlust, And it will be time to get behind the wheel of a 
smart, new Lincoln motor car. . . . Then half-forgotten scenes will 13 : of ; 
come to life. You'll rediscover the grandeur of the hills—and the He eas could be fone 
valleys and towns and streams that lie beyond. You'll enjoy 


in Lincoln a stimulating new travel experience. . . . This 
car will be brilliant and advanced in its styling. It will be = [ | N C O | N 
engineered to the world-famous Lincoln standards of pre- ‘g 

cision—produced by craftsmen trained to take time to do 


things well. In every respect, it will be the finest 
motor car ever to bear the Lincoln name. A PRODUCT OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY 





Soap in your eye or dressing on your 
salad— you can thank the sunny 
Mediterranean lands for both. Most of 
the olive oil in soaps and shampoos, 
for salads and for cooking comes from 
there in normal times—one of hundreds 
of every-day necessities that come to us 
on seagoing merchant ships. 
America can best protect its import 
and export trade with sufficient, mod- 
ern U. S.-flag shipping. As Congress 


®. @. AVER & SON 


4000 MILES FOR THIS! 


declared in the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1936, a merchant fleet “constructed 
in the U. S., manned with a trained and 
efficient citizen personnel . . . owned 
and operated under the U. S. flag by 
citizens” is “necessary for the national. 
defense and development of (our) 
foreign and domestic commerce.” 

The greatest merchant marine growth 
the world has ever seen, guided by the 
Maritime Commission and the War 


American Exp 


orf Lines 


26 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 4 





Shipping Administration, has built this 
country’s merchant fleet into one of 
the major weapons of this war. 
Today, American Export Lines ves- 
sels and men serve Allied fighters on 
many fronts. But after the war, we can 
return to handling our country’s trade 
with Mediterranean and Indian Ocean 
lands. And what you and.other' Ameri- 
cans want to buy or sell abroad will 
determine our cargoes and ports of call. 





We proudly fly this 4-starred pennant, aworded by the Wor Shipping Administration for our operation of one of the lorgest wartime merchant fleets. 








In the wake of the retreating Nazi 
horde, wrecked European railways 
are being restored to service as 
rapidly as possible. The British, 
who are handling this job in west- 
ern Europe, designed steel spans, 
made up of interchangeable parts 
held together by pins and bolts, to 
serve as emergency bridges. A 
single span may extend to 85 feet; 
longer bridges may of course 
be constructed using intermediate 
piers. 

The Unit Construction Railway 
Bridge, as the span is called, was 
first used in North Africa, where it 
won the approval of U. S. Army 
engineers. Now Bethlehem’s Fabri- 
cated Steel Construction organiza- 


- 


tion is shouldering the major part 
of the task of mass-producing these 
knock-down bridges—nearly 1,000 
spans, and 250 sets of spare parts, 
totalling 50,000 tons. 

To make the bridges quick and 
easy to assemble, yet thoroughly 
dependable in service, the parts 
must fit together with much greater 
accuracy than is needed in ordi- 
nary riveted-bridge construction. 

The holes which receive the pins 
or bolts must be accurately cen- 
tered, to within 1/1000 of an inch; 
of accurate diameter to within 
8/1000 of an inch; and the pins 
and bolts themselves must be ma- 
chined with a leeway of no more 
than 5/1000 of an‘inch. 





for a ravaged land 


Granted that these are ‘‘temporary’”’ 
structures. Yet their substantial 
nature, and the state of things in 
ravaged Europe, suggest that the 
bridges may be giving useful 
service for a long while to come. 


WORLD’S LARGEST SHIPBUILDER 


SECOND LARGEST STEEL PRODUCER 





The name he wears around his neck 
is about the only difference between 
G.I, Joe’s wardrobe and G.I. John’s. 

But when those “dog tags” are finally 
turned in! Then, some seven million 
men will put their battle-worn khakis 
and blues aside . . . and exercise a 
privilege they’ve looked forward to so 
long. A shopping trip of picking out 
ties and suits and shirts! 

For that big day, America’s textile 
mills will weave textures and mix colors 


. .. create the infinite variety of well- 
styled, skilfully woven fabrics that help 
make it possible for Joe and John and 
everybody to dress as they please. 
They'll introduce a multitude of new 
materials, too. For the textile industry 
has developed, in looming for war, 
fibres and finishes to add good looks 
and longer life not only to clothes, but 
countless other fabrics for every use. 
These textiles-to-be, like those today, 
will need chemicals. Alkalies for scour- 


ing and mercerizing, new textile chem- 
icals for processing and finishing. 
Chemicals by the hundreds.of carloads 
speeding from Wyandotte Chemicals 
Corporation to meet a nation’s needs. 





yandotte 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 











7 OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION—WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 


Alkalies * Chlorine * Calcium Carbonate © Calcium Chloride © Dry Ice * Other Basic and Intermediate 
Organic and Inorganic Chemicals © Specialized Cleaning Materials for Business, Industry and the Home 
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J osley has 2,000 partners 


Who they are: 


They are the companies who supplied many of | 
the component parts for Crosley products in’ 
bustling times of peace ... 


... who furnish raw materials, fabricated parts, 
special test equipment, machinery and facilities 
to speed Crosley production of more,than forty 
vital weapons in anxious and hectic days of war... 
who will help create, in similar ways, the better- 
than-ever postwar Crosley radios, refrigerators 
and other household appliances. 


Why Crosley needs them: 


Certain suppliers roll better steels — others pro- 
duce better paints and enamels—or make better 
switches—or other electrical and mechanical de- 
vices — others assemble certain component parts 
more efficiently and economically than anyone 
else we know. All are a part of our organization. 


In peacetime, the better quality and the savings 
effected by this specialized mass production are 


enjoyed by the millions of people who use Crosley 
products. 


Surely this is a notable example of the interde- — 
pendence of modern manufacturing . . . of inter- 
locking teamwork that is helping Americans to 
out-produce the rest of the world in wartime. 


Crosley’s Job: 


In this manifold partnership the Crosley organi- 
zation — 9,000 highly skilled men and women — 
uses these exceptional materials, parts, and 
assemblies to produce the finest radios, refriger- 
ators and other household appliances that people 





can buy. Crosley engineers and designers will 
continue to provide, in all Crosley products, the 
user-plus features that enlarge the markets for 


Crosley products — employing the highest skills 
of these many suppliers. 


Crosley thanks them all: 


... each and every one of its 2,500 loyal, efficient 
supplier-partners, and looks forward with them 


to larger opportunities for postwar services to 
the public. 


MHE CROSLEY CORPORATION 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Peacetime manufacturers of Crosley refrigerators, radios, other household appliances and the Crosley Car. Home of WLW, ‘‘The Nation's Station.’* 
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After the war, the name Fairbanks- 
Morse will continue to mark 
performance-proved products only, 


as it has for 114 years. 


No race to get civilian products 


onto the market early will tempt us 


to break this pledge. 


Fairbanks-Morse heavy-duty 
Diesel engine which has proved 
its efficiency and economy in 
power plants throughout the 
nation, 


BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS 
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DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES e@ DIESEL ENGINES ® GENERATORS @ MOTORS 


SCALES 


@ PUMPS ® STOKERS @ RAILROAD AND FARM EQUIPMENT 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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Close? 


So the “composite opinion” of the 118 
newspapermen was that the election was so 
close that the outcome was in “complete 
doubt” (Newsweek, Nov. 6). The best they 
could see was a maximum possibility of 284 
electoral votes for Roosevelt against 247 for 
Dewey. Doesn’t look so close now with the 
returns in and Roosevelt piling up 432 to 


-Dewey’s 99, does it? Am I laughing! 


Harvey TRUSCOTT 
New York City 


With the recorded popular vote showing 
the closest election since 1916 (see National 
Affairs), NEwswEEx is gratified that the Elec- 
tion Trends panel members foretold a close 
election despite the artificial electoral-college 
mechanism—which does not always reflect 
the closeness of the popular vote and which 
in the past has even resulted in a President 
being elected by a minority popular vote. 
NEwsweEEXx is also proud of the Periscope 
Election Preview in the Oct. 30 issue in 
which 50 Washington. political experts fore- 
cast Roosevelt’s election. There the average 
of electoral votes was 294 for Roosevelt and 
the range of predictions ran from 380 for 
Dewey to 438 for Roosevelt. 


Race Prejudice : 

In NEwSweex, Oct. 16, Carey McWil- 
liams’s “Prejudice — Japanese - Americans: 
Symbol of Racial Intolerance” is quoted to 
the effect that the Federal government 
“could no more ‘protect the rights of Chi- 
nese and Japanese in California than it could 
uphold the civil rights of Negroes in the 
Deep South.” NEwsweex’s reviewer then 
proceeds to outline Mr. McWilliams’s four- 
fold program for a blanket solution to these 
problems of racial “hatred.” 

Mr. McWilliams’s bracketing of the race 
troubles of Japanese-Americans in California 
with the Negro problem of the South evi- 
dences a fundamental miscomprehension of 
the latter condition. The California Japanese 
impose no issue of vital concern upon the 
people of that state. They constitute an in- 
finitesimal fraction of the total population, 
and discrimination against them (prior to 


. 1941) could be attributed to race prejudice. | 


In the South the situation is markedly dif- 
ferent. 

‘ Any Federal Racial Relations Act, duly en- 
forced to give the Southern Negro all those 
rights to which, as an American citizen, he is 
inalienably entitled, might well arouse all the 
obstinacy of the Southern white. It is my un- 
shakeable conviction that to such govern- 
mental action he would return an extralegal 
reaction, and that this federal union of states 
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how much WHITE LIGHT 


in-a pound of BLACK COAL? 


THE lamp has a 100-watt bulb in it and the lump 
of coal weighs one pound. 


Pulverized and blown into the big boiler of a 
modern power-plant, a pound of coal* provides 
enough steam to generate one kilowatt-hour of 
electricity. 


That much electricity, in turn, will light the 
lamp for ten hours — long enough to read this maga- 
zine and a couple of novels. Or it will run a small 
radio for 25 hours, a food mixer for 13 hours, a 
washer for almost 7. 


“So what?” you say. The point is this. 25 years 
ago, it took about three times as much coal to pro- 
duce a kilowatt-hour of electricity as it does today! 


The all-around efficiency which gets several 
times as much white light from black coal has 
bene YOU in many ways. 


*Some planté usa less than 1 pound; some more, because ef differences in coal 
and equipment. The nation-wide average is 1.3 pounds per kilowatt-hour. 


‘It has made your electric service better and 
cheaper year by year. It has met tremendous war- 
time demands for electric power, without delay, 
shortages or rationing. It has held the price of 
electricity at an all-time low, while other costs 
went up. 


These results come from the sound business 
management of the nation’s light and power com- 
panies — and from the hard work of men and 
women who know their business. The same com- 
panies are preparing for even greater accomplish- 
ments tomorrow. 


© Hear NELSON EDBY every Wednesday in "The Electric Hour" — 
with Robert Armbruster's Orchestra. 10:30 PM, EWT, CBS network, 


160 ELECTRIC LIGHT : 
AND POWER COMPANIES 
SELF-SUPPORTING, TAX-PAYING BUSINESSES 


* Names on request from this magazine. 








TELESCOPE ’ PRECISION 
as writing pen history. Why? 


They say the Wearever Zenith is making 
pen history. Why? Is it the 14-carat gold 
point? The exclusive “C-Flow” feed? The 
distinctive beauty of the pen? It is all 
these PLUS . . . something more besides. 
Experts rave about its hidden qualities, 
They liken these to the precision stand- 
ards required for a fine telescope—so ex- 
ceptional is the new value, beauty, writing 
facility of your Wearever Zenith. Made 


by David Kahn, Inc. (Established 1896) - 


Pencil set in fine gift box 
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Wearvvor Zenith Pon and $975 
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would have turned again down the dark road 
which leads to Sumter. | 


H. C. Howzi. 
Baton Rouge, La. 


@ 1 know no more than your reviewer and 
Mr. McWilliams about the Japanese problem 
on the Pacific Coast and therefore won't try 
to discuss it, but I sincerely sympathize with 
the Pacific Coast citizens in their burden of 


’ being told by every fanatic with a bleeding 


heart for everybody except his own kind, 
what to do with problems that are peculiarly 
their own business. 


C. E. Dosson 
New Orleans, La. 


@ May we congratulate you on your excel- 
lent review. Your forthright presentation does 
much toward a clearer view of the problems 
confronting those of Japanese descent in this 
country. ' 
Joz Grant Masaoka 
Regional Representative 


Japanese American Citizens League 
Denver, Colo. 


POOL 


Peabody of Groton 

The article on Dr. Endicott Peabody of 
Groton (Newsweex, Oct. 30) is a just 
tribute to a distinguished man. However, ‘it 
contains an error glaring to any Episcopalian. 
The author includes in Dr. Peabody's pa- 
ternal ministrations to Groton alumni the 
fact that he confirms them. Even a Peabody 
of Groton cannot administer the rite of con- 
firmation unless he happens to have been 
consecrated a bishop, and that is one of the 
few distinctions Dr, Peabody does not enjoy. 


RutH E. BALLUFF 


‘ 


Staunton, Va. 


PODD 


“Insignificant” Invasion 

In your issue of Oct. 30, under the head 
“Invasion by Exiles,” you stated that “one 
invading force struck from El Salvador 
through Goascoran and pushed on to cut the 
Interoceanic Highway, which runs from San 
Lorenzo on Fonseca Bay to Tegucigalpa,” 
and that this invading force against the gov- 
ernment of Honduras “aimed at contact with 
‘another band which had crossed the Nica- 
raguan border toward Choluteca” in Hon- 


duras. You report that the rebel band is - 


5,000 strong. 

Your phraseology gives the impression that 
the government of Gen. Tiburcio Carfas 
Andino, because of this so-called invasion, 
faces a grave situation. As a matter of fact, 
there has been no invading force either from 
El Salvador toward San Lorenzo or from 

“Nicaragua toward Choluteca. It is untrue 
that the rebel force of 5,000 fighting men is 
massed within or without the borders of 
Honduras. 

It is true that on Oct. 14 an insignificant 
group, numbering a mere 200 opposed to the 
constitutional government under General 
Carias, attacked the garrison at San Marcos 
of Ocotepeque, a small town close to the 
northern frontier bordering on the Republic 
of El Salvador. But this band of 200 “in- 

vaders” was quickly overcome. Some of them 
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QIOTATING 

EQUIPMENT 
do all this? 
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SoundScriber electronic Recorder 
+ puts your natural voice ona feather. 
light, unbreakable disc. Sound. 
Scriber microphone frees you to 
dictate naturally; also records 
interviews, meetings. 





















Secretaries like the SoundScriber 
Transcriber ‘because it too is 
electronic...the only electronic 
transcriber on the market with 
Soft Speaker. Like listening 
directly to the ex- ; 
ecutive’s voice. 


SoundScriber recorders are ideal for author- 
ized telephone recording—give autematic cat- 
bon copies of both voices. SoundScriber disc 
recordings are permanent, easily 
filed for playback anytime — 

_ Often save typing. 
Low cost—thirty 
minutes under ten 
cents. 


SoundScriber portable used 
by executives and salesmen 
on trips. Voices recorded 
on SoundScriber wafer-thin 
discs are mailed like letters. 
You send or receive ‘‘live 
voice” communications. 


JSSUNDAERIBER 


Ploneer fn Electronic Bictating - Transeribing 
Copyright 1944, The 
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TO PRODUCERS OF BRANDED ARTICLES: It is 
possible now to establish your products in Seattle 
quickly, firmly, economically. End of war in Europe 
will increase war activity in Seattle. We will continue 
to build Boeing B-29s and naval craft, to repair 
and supply cargo and naval vessels, until war in the 
Pacific ends. Employment and income will remain 
high. Goods are scarce. NOW is the time to act. Re- 
member ... The Scattle Times is the preferred 
newspaper in 7 out of 10 Seattle homes. 


Represented by O'MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc., 
New York e Detroit e Chicago «San Francisco e los Angeles 


& 


Mare than 15,000 families in the Seattle 
area will build beautiful new homes just as 
soon as building materials are again available. 
25,000 Seattle homes are in need of major re- 
pairs. The money is saved and ready to be 
spent. Such are the conservative estimates of 
the Seattle Master Builders’ Association. Their 
calculations are based on normal needs of this 
great and growing city. 

Seattle is definitely under-housed. This is 
best demonstrated by the fact that we print 
thousands of classified ads for people seeking 
homes —a place to live! This situation means 
well-paid jobs for thousands after the war— 
and a tremendous market for home appliances, 
furnishings, heating plants, building materials! 
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TE: right! ROYALCHROME 
Furniture ss coming saon! Just as 
soon as our war work can safely be re- 
laxed. When that time comes, we'll be 
ready to send ROYALCHROME on its 
way to you—more sleek and modern 
than before—made even more comfort- 
able and eye-appealing with brighter, 
more durable fabrics and improved 
craftsmanship. Watch and wait for 
ROYALCHROME . .. it won’t be long 
now! The ROYAL METAL MIG. CO., 
175 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, 
Illinois. 


e No. 888 ROYAL- 
CHROME Chair. One 
of many beautiful 
models in the ROYAL 
Line of Tomorrow. 


Metal Purnitare Since °97 
Get LINE OF TOMORROW 


Royalefinomee 





f 


DISTINCTIVE RSyalchvionde 


Royal Steel 1 Folding Chairse Rayal Housewares 
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: : 
were apprehended, the others were driven 
back into El Salvador whence they started. 


Juuian R. Caceres 
Ambassador of Honduras 


Washington, D.C. 


NEWSWEEK'S correspondents differ with 
the sources of the Honduran Embassy. Fight- 
ing was still in progress as late as Oct. 25, 
and Oct. 30 the governments of Honduras 
and El Salvador signed an agreement for 
mutual defense against revolutionists, 


Unconditional Acceptance 

Recently, I found the enclosed German 
letter on an Italian battlefield. The “Heil 
Hitler” closing shows the extent that Nazi 
ideology has entered the realm of conserva- 





Markdorf, den 18.Juli 1944 
Baden it" 


bet Overgefr. 
Vemsteoken cg. Johann Reiss 


te. OD Feldpost Nr. 20 B 


auf Ihr Schreiben vom 6.ds.Mts.teilen wir Ihnen a, 


dass wir atalienisches Geld ( Lire ) als Spareinlagen 
ennehmen. 


Wir hoffen Ihnen hiermit gedtent zu haben u. 
grussen pit 


Heil Hitler! 
VOLESBAMK MARKDORP ¢.0.a.b.H. 


“Gj “bt, 


Battlefield letter to German Cpl. Johann 
Reiss reads: “In reply to your letter of 
July 6 we advise you that we do accept 
Italian money (lire) for savings deposits. 
Hoping to have been of service to you, 
we remain with Heil Hitler! asete: 's 
Bank, Markdorf, Ltd.” 











tive business procedure. The obvious anxiety 
of a leading German bank to accept Italian 
lire as deposits is also interesting. 


‘Pvr. Harotp Dosson 
c/o Postmaster : 
New York City 


Promulgated by the Nazis, “Heil Hitler” 
as the complimentary close on business let- 
ters has been in general use for many years. 


PP 


MacArthur’s Vow 

Under the Oct. 80 cover picture of Gen- 
eral MacArthur you have quoted him as 
saying! “I have returned.” 

Thousands of mothers who have sons 
fighting in the Philippines read what the 
general said. Hundreds of these mothers will 
never see their sons again because they were 
killed in the Philippines. Do you think that 
it was right for General MacArthur to say: 
“I have returned,” and make a hero of him- 
self when by right he should have said: “We 
have returned,” _— making heroes of the 


_ soldiers? 


SarnaH GENKIN 
The Bronx, N. Y. 


As explained in NEwsweex’s story, when 
General MacArthur left the Philippines in 
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Parker House employees serv- 
ing you today play important 
wartime roles. They are busier 
than ever before due both to - 
the absence of their former 
associates now on the fighting | 
fronts and the increased num- 
ber of guests — both military 
and civilian. They are truly 
fighters on the- home front and 
we are proud of their efforts to 
serve efficiently under the most 
trying and difficult conditions. 


Parker House 


BOSTON 


A New England Institution 
’ Glenwood J. Sherrard, President 








Shucks, Son, you hain’t never seen 
wind till you been in a_norther. 
Take the time me and Slim Bartel 
was drivin’ down from Amarillo to 
San Antone in my li’ ole jalopy. 


Warn’t no gas rationin’ then, but 
we run out anyways. Right spang 
in the middle of the prairie, ’thout 
a shack in sight. $; 


Looked kinda bad to us. But all of 


a sudden it begun to blow. Come 


a-tearin’ straight from the North 
Pole. 


@. 8. AVER @ SON 


Wa-all, Slim and me jes’ opened 
the car doors and that there wind 
pushed us clean to Big Spring. Had 
the brake on, but goldarn if we 
didn’t git a ticket fer speedin’. 


When the boys in the barracks, 
the back room, or the outer office 
“shoot the breeze” ié’s just good 
sport, and facts are the only casu- 
alty. But the wind blows in a dif- 
ferent direction when business 
decisions are to be made! 





Then, facts are the very fabric of 
future plans. And facts, most often, 


_ are woven of sound figures. Because 


these figures must be accurate, eco- 
nomical, and on-the-dot, it’s easy 
to understand why Management 
reliés on Comptometer adding- 
calculating machines and modern 
Comptometer methods. 


The Comptometer, made only by 
Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing 
Company, 1731 N. Paulina Street, 
Chicago 22, Ill., is sold exclusively 
by the Comptometer Company. 




















0 woman likes to use her head—as a 
proving ground. But there are cer- 
tain facts that can’t be determined satis- 
factorily unless women’s heads are used. 
Who’s to say—for instance—that one 
shampoo leaves hair more gleaming and 
lustrous than another, unless both are 
tried on the identical head of hair at the 
same time? - 
Now, obviously, that’s a job for ex- 
perts—folks like our Beauty Clinic 
people, at Good Housekeeping. 


For youn beaidips bake! 


When a new shampoo comes into our 
Beauty Clinic, we try it on squads of 
testers, 


Half a head is cleansed with the new 
product: the other half with a standard 


When half a head 
is better than one... 








Our ‘‘feel-testers’’ don’t know which hand has 

had lotion rubbed on. They simply vote: ‘* This 

hand feels smoother.’’-That’s how we judge 
the efficacy of hand creams. 





preparation which we know gives highly 
satisfactory results. 

Will the new product leave hair as 
glossy, leave the scalp as healthy and 


- 


clean as our standard shampoo? Only 
after an.impartial jury votes “Yes,” is 
the new product acceptable. 

Is there a possibility that a permanent 
wave might be affected by the new prep- 
aration? If so, we give fresh permanents, 
right in our Beauty Clinic, after the tests 
have been completed. A thoroughly 
skilled beauty operator is part of our 


regular staff. 
see: 
Got can Conltive 


Our beauty experts are particularly in- 
terested in things you can do at home to 
improve your own appearance. 

The way you scrub your scalp, when 
shampooing; the way you twist a pin 
curl; the way you brush your hair, or 











SOMEWHERE OVER HERE 





SOMEWHERE OVER THERE | ARE YOU IN abel 100%? 





WER, ANO 1 NEED A REST 





| 1M QUITTING. THE WARS PRACTICALLY )\( SRE ARE YOUR ORDERS. THIS (S.A TOUGH 
JOB ANO ITS COWS TO TARE THE 


























Do Red Cross or other volunteer work? . [1] % 
Buy War Bonds? . . . . 2... 
Give blood to blood bank? . . . 

Save tin, fat, paper, conserve fuel, tires? 
Observe ceiling prices, pay ration points? 
Can, preserve, and save food? . . . 
Buy nothing you do not need? . . . 
Write often and cheerfully to Servicemen? 
Have a Victory Garden? . .'. . . 
Rane es, geen ‘ 
TOTAL CF 
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comb it, or turn it, when you’re doing it 
up—these are the things we study, so 
that we can tell you what to do and 
what not to do. 

You’ve no idea how long and pains- 
takingly we study home manicuring 


techniques, for instance, before we pre-' 


pare a single article on the care of nails. 
Why, we had some sixty women of 


different ages and occupations come up > 


to our Beauty Clinic and do their nails 
here, just to see what errors they made. 
On the basis of this evidence; we were 
able to report, in the pages of Good 
Housekeeping, the most common mani- 
curing mistakes and how to correct them 
—so that your hands could get better 
care at home. 


During one series of tests on a beauty 
preparation, representatiyes of the man- 
ufacturer stayed around and observed 
our methods for three whole months! 


7 


Good Housekeeping — 


They wanted to decide whether we 
were rightwhether this long and costly 
procedure would bring to light facts that 


We _ encourage women to experiment when 

choosing a face powder shade. . . but we use 
Beauty Clinic findings to help guide such 
experiments. 





_ The Feitecmdlioes’ 
Bureau of Standards 


t. 


~ 


could be discovered in no other way. If 
so, they planned to follow our example 
and install a practical beauty workshop, 
themselves. 

P. S. They did. 


Ladies, such goings-on aren’t confined 
to our Beauty Clinic. They’re typical of 


‘the way we do fact-finding for every de- 


partment of Good Housekeeping. 

And we go to such lengths for a very 
good reason: to deserve your continued 
faith. To that same end we make you 
this pledge—a pledge we intend to make 
with every issue of Good Housekeeping 
that comes off the presses: , 


That at no time, and not for any 
reason, or any profit, will any 
page of Good Housekeeping — 
editorial or advertising —trade 
unfairly on your trust. 


aunt OR p REFung o- 


& Guaranteed b ‘y 
Good Housekeeping 


 OLFECTIVE OF 
ras AOVEATISED Tie 


We give this seal to no one— 
the product that has.it, earns #. 


FOR VICTONY * BUY U, S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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_ How Molded INSUROK Solved 


Exhibit A-B-and-C. Individual 
‘parts and completed Meter Case, 
made of Molded INSUROK 
for the Gruen Watch Company. 
(Note metal inserts in base) 
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NEWSWEEK ! 


1942 he publicly vowed to return at the’ 
head of the forces which would free the is. 
lands. Since then, personally and in perform. 
ance of the strategic tasks assigned him by 
the chiefs of staff, he has aimed at that goal, 
His dramatic announcement when he reached : 
Philippine soil told of the fulfillment of his” 
vow and went on to give full credit to the 
forces under his command who had made 
possible the accomplishment. : 


A 


Landing Craftsmanship 

I read with interest your article entitled | 
“LSH” (Newsweek, Aug. 21). The subject | 
was a painting of a thirteenth-century land- | 
ing of horses from a ship, much as our fight- _ 
ing men landed in France on D Day. The | 
caption states “the now familiar LST (Land- ‘ 
ing Ship Tank), first used in amphibious | 


oo" Combine 
.The River Clyde ashore at Gallipoli 


warfare in 1948, caught the Axis by surprise. 
It shouldn’t have, because its origins go back -| 
for centuries.” 

In an article in the August 1944 Reader's 
Digest, condensed from The American Mer- 
cury, Thomas M. Johnson says: “Our troops 
splashed ashore in France on D Day from 
special landing craft which grew out of an 
idea grabbed from the Germans.” 

Someone is in error. 


T/4 C. E. MILnrKEL 
U.S. Army F 
Sdmewhere in England e 


Johnson was referring to German use of 
landing craft in attacking Norway. However, 
the United States Navy and the authorita- 
tive Brassey’s Naval Annual credit the Brit- 
ish with pioneering modern landing craft 
during the 1914-18 war=Among the various 
landing craft designed then was the famous 
vessel River Clyde, specially adapted for 
landing on the Gallipoli beaches (see cut). 
She might be considered the forerunner of | 
the large, long-range APA boats now so im- | 
portant in the Pacific. : 


See a 





Amos and Army ‘ 
Periscope (NEwswEEk, Oct. 9), “GI’s in| 
Paris,” one statement—“there’s such a shoe~ 
shortage that soldiers have discovered they | 
can get most anything they want for a paif ” 
of Army castoffs”—parallels conditions in the 
days of old: 4 
“We may buy . . the needy for a pair of 7 
shoes.” Amos 8:6 4 
E. Lucas ScuHmopt, R.N. © % 

Pacific Union College 
Angwin, «alif. . 
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Washington 
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AIR LINES 


The millions in the Metropol- 

itan areas of the East are only 

hours from great Mid-western 
centers...only overnight from 
the whole Pacific Coast... on 
United's straight, strategic route, 
serving 43 key cities. The Main Line 


Airway, the nation’s oldest coast-to- 


coast route, goes where business is. 


Kare dehiacy of favor 


The smoothness 


of Schlitz is only ome of its rare qualities. Schlitz is brewed to capture just 


the 4iss of the hops, bringing you the fine hop delicacy with none of the 


bitterness. 
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Copr. 1944, Jos. Schlitzs Brewing Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


JUST THE XZSS OF THE HOPS 





the bitterness 
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collaborators in 
(NEWSWEEK, Sept. 
week 
arrived in the 















See Forei 
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The Cover—When Antwerp was - 
liberated, the Belgians penned 
e zoo cages 


first photos of the scene 
United States. 
Here are shown two women be- 
hind the bars of the tigers’ den. 
Affairs. (Free-Lance 
Photographers Guild photo ) 
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EB Wednesday 
morning, as you 
heard the decisive 
election returns, you 
robably said: 
at’s that,” and 
headed for bed. But 
it was it that mo- 
ment that the NEws- 
WwEEX staff really 
went to work. We 


had not held up our regular edition be- 
cause its Monday-night deadline could 
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For Your Information... 


not be postponed without seriously delay- 
ing delivery. Instead we had set an elab- 
orate and unprecedented plan for the 
issuance of a twelve-page election supple- 
ment with a Wednesday deadline, gain- 
ing almost two days of news time, yet 
planned to reach you at approximately 
the same time as your regular copy of 
NEWSWEEK. 


As the returns came in a staff of 
40—researchers, statisticians, analysts, and 
writers—in New York worked under the 


direction of Managing Editor Chet Shaw 
and National Affairs Editor Robert Hum- 
phreys. In Dayton, Ohio, where NEws- 
WEEK is printed, presses were cleared, 
and pressmen stood by. Copy streamed in 
over the teletype, to be passed quickly to 
the linotypers. At 9:39 a.m., Wednesday, 
final copy had been received and set. 
Then, as our exhausted editorial workers 
started for home, the printers in Dayton 
locked up the forms and rushed them to 
the foundry for plating. By noontime the 
presses were rolling, soon turning out 80,- 
000 copies an hour. 


And now began the toughest job 
of all—getting the supplement to you 
swiftly. Within an hour copies were bun- 
dled for shipment and trucks were speed- 
ing loads to the Dayton Airport. Huge 
cargo planes already were waiting, and 
others landed for shipments throughout 
the day and night. Traffic and cargo heads 
of various airlines and the Air Express 
Division of Railway Express Agency were 
on the scene, for this was a pioneering ex- 
periment—national distribution of the en- 
tire run of a magazine by air within a 
matter of hours, employing practically 
every commercial airline in the United 
States. 


Supplements for newsstand distri- 
bution went directly by Air Express and 
Air Freight to 385 wholesale distributors, 
reaching Detroit at 8 p.m., Wednesday; 
Chicago at 1 a.m., Thursday; Boston at 
%:45 a.m. At Wilmington, planes did not 
land, but dropped copies in special con- 
tainers during the night. In West Palm 
Beach they arrived ahead of the regular 
edition. Throughout the country most 
newsstand purchasers were able to bu 
their copies of NEwsweEex, together with 
the supplement, at their customary time. 


Supplements for subscriber distri- 
bution, printed on lightweight stock to 
facilitate first-class mailing, were flown 
to mailing houses in eight key cities, 
where envelopes were already addressed 
and presorted by postal district. In many 
localities subscribers received the supple- _ 
ment in the same mail delivery as their 
copy of NEwsweEek. Only in a few dis- 
tricts did uncontrollable circumstances 
cause serious delay. 

You, of course, were aware of the 
results at the polls many hours before you 
received NEwsweEeEk’s Election Supple- 
ment. We were not attempting a scoop. 
That is not a part of our job. Your radio 
and newspaper told you who was elected. 
We told you how and why-—the sig- 
nificance of America’s decision, And we 
feel a justifiable pride in the completeness 
and speed with which Newsweek Edi- 
torial, Production, and Circulation De- 
partments fulfilled their tasks. 
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1. YOU are waiting for a home tele- 


phone, we think we know how you feel. ~ * 


- You'd like a telephone now —not weeks 
or months from now. And wed like to 
install it for you now. 


But due to the war we are short of 
switchboards and telephones, so there 


will be unavoidable delays in filling 


orders for home telephones. 


The deJay will be as short as we can 
make it. Meantime, we are genuinely 
grateful for all your patience and 
co-operation. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM @) 
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What’s Behind Today's 
News and What’s to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's ' 





Capital Straws 


Look for a shake-up in the Foreign 
Economic Administration. The White 
House has Luther Gulick, Columbia pro- 
fessor and government reorganizer, work- 
ing on plans to overhaul the agency. 
Gulick also is drafting a blueprint of the 
Labor Department and its functions . . . 


Sources close to the White House say 


there’s not the slightest chance of F.D.R.’s 
resigning during his fourth term, not- 
withstanding widespread pre-campaign 


talk that he might . . . The Senate’s South- . 


ern bloc is expected to filibuster against 
efforts to establish the Fair Employment 
Practice Committee on a permanent basis; 
however, it might be allowed to go 
through if the Southerners are assured 
that anti-poll-tax and anti-lynching bills 
won't be pushed during the war. . . Her- 
bert Brownell Jr. wants to resign as chair- 
man of the Republican National Commit- 
tee and return to private law practice. 
Governor Dewey has discussed the mat- 
ter with him twice, urging him to stay on; 
in fact, Dewey is demanding it. He be- 
lieves that as an old political team dating 
back to 1932 they can prepare the party 
for the 46 and ’48 elections. 


A Job for Wallace 


Vice President Wallace’s ‘friends are 
urging him to stand by for possible ap- 
- pointment as Secretary of State in the 
event Secretary Hull should resign. They 
argue his trips abroad, studies of world 
questions, especially the Far East and 
Latin America, and insight into Russia’s 
program admirably fit him for a foreign- 
relations post. ey realize, however, 
that Hull, although tired and ready to 
quit once postwar stability is assured, 
would dislike handing the reins to a man 
whose outlook differs markedly from his 
own, as evidenced by constant friction 
when Wallace headed the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare. It can be noted that 
F.D.R., after Truman’s nomination, wired 
Wallace to “tell Ilo” (Mrs. Wallace) not 
to plan on moving when his Vice Presi- 
dential term expired. 


The Big Three Meeting 
Paris will not be the scene of the 


Roosevelt-Churchill-Stalin conference, in 
spite of rumors stirred up by de Gaulle’s 


invitations to both Roosevelt and Church- 
ill. Insiders who know how Stalin works 
say he will not remove himself that far 
from Moscow and will insist on a meeting 
place with direct communications, so he 
can continue to run the war at the same 
time that he talks high policy. Cairo or 
the Middle East seems more likely. 


Argentine Squeeze ‘ 


It is now admitted in Washington that, 
by requesting an inter-American meeting 
to examine charges against it, the Argen- 
tine Government stole second base and 
is threatening to score a run. If the meet- 
ing is agreed upon, Argentina will win a 
point over Secretary Hull, who has stout- 
ly refused to have a consultative meet- 
ing. But if it is rejected, Argentina will 
be free to say: “The norteamericanos 
are afraid to discuss it.” The Argentines 
also might call a meeting of the “South- 
ern Bloc” of nations they regard as in 
their sphere of influence: Chile, Uruguay, 
Paraguay, and Bolivia. The State Depart- 
ment, with Hull absent, is now leaning 
toward a meeting (see page 65). Al- 
though the nominal subject would be 
postwar security, the Argentine problem 
would be under the table. 


The Dies Records 


The Democratic election victory in the 
House doomed what’s left of the Dies 
committee, but an interesting fight is in 
prospect over disposition of its records. 
Foes of the committee will fight for an 
order for destruction of the records, which 
they claim ‘were used unfairly to brand 
many liberals as Communists or fellow 
travelers. 


International Air Regulation 


The vital factor in the Chicago Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Conference has 


been this: Britain and Canada were given 


to understand by the U.S. that a world 
council to regulate air traffic would be the 
outcome of the meetings. Knowing that 
the Presidential election precluded the 
State Department's committing itself pub- 
licly, to. avoid making a campaign issue 
the British and Canadian delegations did 
not press their air-authority propositions 
early in the conference—but shey are con- 
fident that an international control body 
will eventually result. 


National Notes 
In one election pool among Washing- 


-ton staff members of a well-known trade 


publication, the winner was a reporter 
who picked Dewey to win with 278 elec- 


toral votes; his was the lowest Dewey 
guess, and nobody picked F.D.R. . . . 
Dr. Herbert Feis, who resigned as eco- 
nomic adviser to Secretary Hull shortly 
after Sumner Welles’s departure, has been 
chosen by Secretary of War Stimson ‘to 
advise on economic problems that may 
face the Army in the Far East. He works 
closely with the War Department’s Civil 
Affairs Branch, under Assistant Secretary 
McCloy . . . Seats on the new Surplus 
Property Disposal .Board have been 
offered James Sheppard, a Los Angeles 
attorney, and Sam H. Husbands of the 
RFC, who headed war-plant construction 
under the Defense Plant Corp.; the third 
seat may go to J. B. Hutson of the Agri- 
culture Department. 





Trends Abroad 


Chiang Kai-shek’s War Minister and 
Chinese Army Chief of Staff, Ho Ying- 
chin, is blamed for allowing his war-lord 
field commanders to pad the Chinese 
Army lists, a practice that enables them 
to draw cash, rice, and supplies for myth- 
ical soldiers. They then can sell or hoard 
the excess, including supplies from Lend- 
Lease . . . Business circles report that 
German-owned firms in Turkey are being 
closed and that administration of their 
assets is being transferred to Swiss bank- 
ing interests . . . Eyes of the Americas 
are on Guatemala, where the new junta 
of three young leaders, averaging less 
than 31 years of age, promises Guate- 
malans a free Presidential election next 
month . . . Russian missions have been 
busy during the past few months in the 
Near East currying favor with the Arabs. 
Russia’s impressive legation in Egypt has 
a Moslem first secretary, and the staff of 
its recently-opened mission in Iraq pos- 
sibly is larger than other Allied legations. . 


Nazi Home Front 


Reports from inside the Reich tell the 
extremes to which the Nazis have gone 
to force civilians into labor and guard 
duties. Fritz Sauckel, Nazi manpower 
chief, has issued a decree that only nuns 
who entered convents before Dec. 31, 
1943, will be permitted to remain there. 
During the past six months, it was said, 
more than 10,000 women have wanted 
to become nuns. Few Berliners are show- 
ing up for home-guard drill. Appeals for 
recruits to attend lessons being given at 
100 Berlin shelters on the handling of 
automatic rifles and pistols went unheed- 
ed. The Volkssturm absentees claimed 
that they were ill or unable to obtain 
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leaves from factories or’ that streetcars 
were not running. In several Tempelhof 
shelters the lessons were canceled. 


The Debtor Won’t Talk 


The new Italian Ambassador to Spain, 
Duke Tomasso Gallarati Scotti, promi- 
nent liberal who escaped from Milan to 
Switzerland last summer, will have a 
hard time securing pesetas to meet the 
expenses of the embassy in Madrid. Al- 
though Spain is in debt to Italy for arms 
and sup fies furnished to Franco during 
the civil war, no payments have been 
made available to the Italians since the 
fall of Mussolini. And Spanish authorities 
don’t care to discuss installments or debts 
just now. 


Nazi Experimental Weapons 


Closing by the Nazis of large areas 
near Sognefjord and near Gausta Moune 
tain in the Rjukan district of Norway has 
given rise to reports that work on secret 
weapons is being carried on in plants 
there. Norwegian underground sources 
know that the Germans sent large 
amounts of building material to Hardan- 
ger Vidda, but so far the purpose has not 
been learned. It might well be for V-2 
experiments or manufacture. On the oth- 
er hand, the mountainous wilds could 
serve as.a target practice area for V-2 or 
for newer long-range projectiles fired 
from the Baltic island of Bornholm, to 
which the Nazis are reported to have 
moved their secret-weapons experimental 
work after the heavy Allied air raids on 
Peenemiinde. A few long-range projec- 
tiles recently have landed in Sweden. 
Experts believe they were fired from 
Bornholm and intended for a Norwa 
target area where the Nazis could check 
the exact range and destructive effect. 
In connection with Rjukan it is recalled 
that in 1948 saboteurs blew up a German 
electrochemical plant there that had been 
used in the experimental manufacture of 
atomic explosives. 


Dry Chop Suey 


In an effort to overcome nutritional 
deficiencies which have long plagued the 
Chinese Army, two experimental. plants 
and five factories operated by the Chi- 
nese Ministry of War are developing a 
variety of dehydrated foods of high nu- 
tritional value. Included are soup powder, 
srystallized soy sauce, powdered cabbage, 
and bricks of rice, corn, and wheat, rich 
in vitamin B. A concentrated field ration, 
similar to that used by the U.S. Army 
but adapted to Chinese tastes, has b2en 
developed. Chinese front-line soldiers in 
the past have lived largely on rice. 


Foreign Notes 


Generally overlooked was the fact that 
the town of Veere on Walcheren Island 
in the Netherlands fell to the Allies on 
election day. Roosevelts have long lived 
there and modern residents have claimed 


relationship with the President’s family 


. . . Sidelight on the gasoline shortage in 


Germany: Army trucks now are towed. 


through the larger cities by streetcars to 
save gas . . . Before leaving Paris, the 
Germans not only stole the original of the 
Treaty of Versailles, but also took the key 
to the Treaties Room at the Quai d’Orsay. 
The Treaties Room is a huge steel safe 
and French Foreign Office officials haven't 
yet been able to open it. ; 





World Shipping Conference 


oe U. S. policymakers are -advocat- 
ing an early world conferencc of private 
shipping interests to set ‘he stage for. an 
eventual intergovernment parley on post- 
war shippinz. Basil Harris >° the United 
States Lines is urging this coursc. Other 
American operators are strongly backing 
WSA chief Admiral Land’s plan for a 
big merchant marine for national defense, 
allocating prewar Jap shipping routes to 
U. S. interests, and awarding the Euro- 
pean Axis routes to British and friendly 
Continental maritime powers. But the 
Land proposal collides with State De- 
partment thinking, which considers some 
ocean shipping essential to the eventual 
economic recovery of the enemy nations 
and assurance of long-term peace. 


Maritime Commission Report 


When the Maritime Commission makes 
its long-awaited report to Congress on 
the postwar U.S. merchant marine, it 
will prove surprisingly conservative. It is 
expected to recommend a merchant fleet 
of some 12,500,000 tons, compared with 
about 40,000,000 tons at present afloat. 
(Before the war the U. S. had some‘11,- 
000,000 tons; the British, 20,000,000 
tons.) Many of the present ships are 
emergency Liberties and unsuited for 
postwar international competition. The 
recommended fleet would carry consid- 
erably more cargo than the prewar mer- 
chant marine with its generally slower, 
smaller, and often outdated bottoms. 


Cooperative Gusher 


Consumer cooperatives, already strong 
in such fields as. foods and electricity, 
have obtained so firm a foothold in the 
oil business—production and distribution 
—that industry executives are showing in- 
creasing concern over their inroads. The 
co-ops have, in fact, already reached the 
status of largest independent operators, 
with sales estimated at $100,000,000 a 
year. They own nine gasoline refin- 
eries, lubricating-oil and _oil-compounding 


plants, barges, and other facilities, as. 


well as oil wells. And they have recentl 
joined up with foreign cooperatives wi 
an eye to global business. 


Business Footnotes 


Look for withdrawal of the present 
Anglo-U. S. oil compact, now bottled up 
in the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
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mittee, and its revision ‘to dispel pro- 
ducers’ fears that it would subject the 
industry to Federal regulation .. . In 
urging a permanent Smaller War Plants 
Corp., Maury Maverick, chairman, is now 
suggesting it be given authority to dis. 
pose of surplus war goods to small busi- 
nésses as well as to give help to small 
companies whose war contracts are termi- 
nated . .. New ordnance orders to replace 
equipment being expended ‘at a heavy 
rate indicate that the automobile ip. 


dustry won't get into car production 59 
soon as had been anticipated . . . Although 
the British Food Mini has granted 


distillers licenses for use of grain to make 
Scotch, actual production probably will 
be delayed. Heavier Scotch imports are 
expected next year, but supplies for 
Christmas continue tight . ... The soft- 
drink consumption gain in the last ten 
ease has far outstripped that for alco- 


olic beverages; 18,000,000,000. bottled 


drinks were sold in 1948, the armed forces 
and. industrial plants each accounting for 
15% of the total. 





. Miscellany 


Charles ‘Jackson will appear briefly 
in Paramount’s movie based on-*The Lost 
Weekend,” his best seller about'a dipso- 
maniac; scenes for the picture were made 
recently at Bellevue Hospital and on Third 


Avenue in New York, and Jackson served . 
as an extra in one of the shots . . . Ger- 
trude Lawrence is writing her autobiog- t! 
raphy for Doubleday, Doran with the 


publication date now set for early next 
year; a good part of the book will deal 
with her experiences while: entertaining h 
GI's in France last summer . . . After fin- 
ishing the film he’s now making in Eng- 
land for the British Government, Alfred Cc 
Hitchcock will return to Hollywood un- f 
der a five-year contract with David 0. 
Selznick calling for. one moyie a year. 


Radio Lines 

In order to stave off postwar competi- 
tion, some sponsors and advertising 
agencies are paying regular salaries to 
talented stars now in uniform as a guar- 
antee of first call on their services when 
they’re discharged : . . Look for’ Eddie 
Bracken, the up-and-coming Paramount 
star, to have his own network show soon 
after the first of the year; several sponsors 
are currently bidding for him . . . George 
Washington Hill, president of the Ameri- 
can Tobacco Co., which is dropping spon- 
sorship of Kay Kyser because of large 
promotional expenditures on the Jack 
Benny show, nevertheless has a person 
contract with the bandleader for the next 
three years; Hill is now receiving sealed 


na tt. 


bids for Kyser from other sponsors and 
will personally take any ‘profits or losses 
on the deal... . . Although the networks 
spend large’ sums in’ advertising shows 
which change broadcasting times, sur- 
veys reveal that those which shift suffer 


marked dropé in listener ratings. 








O hear some people talk you’d think the America 
of the past was something horrible, something 
that needs to be changed to some European Utopia. 


True, America had depressions. It also had the 
highest standard of living of any country in the world. 


Yes, America had unemployed. But it was also the 
only place on earth a workman could rise as far and 
fast as he wanted his ability and energy to take him. 


America had men with huge fortunes. But with 
almost no exception those fortunes were built by 
creating millions of jobs that would never have 
existed otherwise, at far higher pay than workmen 
ever got anywhere else on earth. 


Admit that America wasn’t perfect (is anyone or 


~ 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER. FASTER, FOR LESS... 





\X\/ho’s ashamed - 


of America ? 


any place?) —but in correcting the fewer evils watch 
out you don’t destroy the greater advantages. 


Millions from every nation flocked'to America 
because this was the one spot on earth where there 
was opportunity, where a man could prosper in 
proportion to his ability and willingness to work. 
Security need not be purchased at the cost of oppor- 
tunity. If you and everyone you can influence will 
produce more efficiently, you reduce the cost of 
what you produce; the lower its cost, the more 
people there will be who can buy it; the more 
people who buy it, the more secure your job. 


That is the way to security and opportunity, and 
history ought to prove to you that you can’t have 
either in any other way. 


(WARNER 


SWASEY 


Turret Lathes 


WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 














Washington 





Looks at GHQ of 


The Periscope ‘the War Effort 





President Roosevelt’s fourth-term political success depends 
largely on Congress. His treaties must be ratified, his economic 
agreements implemented, and his full employment program ap- 
proved. That’s why, in weighing election results for their long- 
range effect, it is important to determine just how the voters 
changed the complexion of their national legislature. 


First, in the field of international policies the Senate is the 
crucial body. And the electorate performed a major operation on 
the Senate. Nine prewar isolationists won’t be back. Others of 
similar conviction had close races. 


The voice of the voters was so unmistakable that approval of 
international peace machinery now seems assured. This is far 
and away the major effect of the balloting. 


But international collaboration has an economic as well as po- 
litical side. And the economic half is threatened by a Senate 
undertow of opposition that has gained little attention. 


No single factor is the moving force behind this current of opin- 


ion. Its bounds are not clear and it may be that the results of the . 


election will check its strength. But it already has sidetracked a 
U. S.-British oil treaty. It certainly means a cautious and skepti- 
cal attitude toward monetary, aviation, rubber, farm-commodity, 
and other pacts now in the making. 


On domestic issues, the picture is different. The House is the 
more important body for. it originates tax and appropriation 
measures as well as many others. Here the Democrats strength- 
ened their majority. In the Senate, they held about even. 


The important fact on domestic legislation is that Congress no 
longer divides along party lines on major issues. Republicans 
and conservative Democrats combine to form an anti-New Deal 
majority. And the pro-Roosevelt election gains won’t provide 
a decisive vote margin, if any, over that coalition. 


The outlook, then, on national questions is for a deadlock of the 
kind that plagued the present dying Congress: the coalition can 
block New Deal schemes but it is stymied in its own legislating 
by the veto, which it can’t override. More specifically, this 
means that broadening of social security, new TVA’s, and post- 
war tax plans will have painful going. 


The.effect of the election on GOP leadership may be seen when 
Senate Republicans pick their floor leader. For background: 
When the late leader, Senator McNary died, a triumvirate was 
formed to steer the Senate minority—Senator White, acti 
leader; Senator Vandenberg, chairman of the conference, an 
Senator Taft, chairman of the steering commiittee. The intention 
was to choose a permanent leader after. the election. 


Taft was the standout for the job. But his isolationist past and 
his narrow squeak in Ohio may have weakened his. chances. 
Vandenberg has strong support.but much the same background 
as Taft. As a result, there is talk of leaving the trio-in the saddle 
to avoid a dispute or compromising on 
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tiofis and permit the: 


durable goods is being sqtelched.: The WPB ‘won't allow: this 


bike be oy Gas 
A move within the WPB to loosen present production restric- * 
‘building now of some autos and heavy — OPA sees 4 


type of output under the “spot authorization” plan. Nor will the 
plan be broadened to allow civilian production by small plants 
without government approval. 


The WPB’s blueprint for dropping industrial controls when Ger- 
man resistance ends, now in virtually final form, will carry em. 
phasis that production needs have not diminished, that war 
workers will be assured of a sensible smooth-as-possible transi- 
tion to peacetime jobs. 


Government sales of surplus war plants and property will be 
OK’d by the Attorney General if they are of a nature which 
would, in similar private deals, be free of antitrust violation. 
This rule of thumb, with variations, will apply where the A.G.’s 
approval is required under the antimonopoly section of the new 
surplus-disposa! law. 


In practice, the policy will vary from industry to industry ac- 
cording to conditions. Officials are charting a liberal course un- 
der which even some antitrust violators, in certain circum- 
stances, would be eligible to buy U. S.-owned properties. They 
look to Congress, however, for revision of parts of the law 
which, to them, conflict. ; 


e 
Sedition trouble-shooters at the Justice Department are con- 
vinced of the necessity of a concrete program for uprooting 
world .pan-German organizations. They note that at least two 
survived the last war to become instruments of Nazism. Impres- 


sive evidence in their hands indicates ‘that a similar threat exists 
following the present conflict. 


The Middle East—ancient world crossroads, as strategic today 
as 2,000 years ago—simmers under the lid of military censorship. 
It is the land bridge to India and the Far East; it controls the 
sea lanes in that direction. Its oil is fabulous. 


Major violence would require Allied troops needed elsewhere. 
But fanatic Jewish terrorists are spreading ‘turmoil. They want 
to throw off British rule now and create an independent Jewish 
state. Officials suspect some American money is helping them; 
they want reputable Jewish organizations to work ardently for 
cooperation with the British Palestine police. 


U. S. policy on the Jewish state in Palestine is unclear. Both po- 

litical parties have endorsed it, but only at the cost of Arab 

pop And Arab oil is of critical importance in the Middle 
at. . 


Cigarette rationing will be tried only as a last resort, much as 
current hoarding and black marketing vex the OPA. Cigarettes 
vary widely in tobacco.content, depending on brand. So do in- 
dividual consumption rates. A ration formula resting on these 
factors would involve endless administrative headaches. Any 







other would cause habitual heavy smokers to . Hence, 
OPA enforcers will concentrate on trying to.nab- ing mid- 
Gasoline ‘marketing remains a ‘graver concern. True, hap- 
hazard ped - of: illi¢it coupons to-motorists has largely been 
Iched. Inst Erypulous dealers now shoulder the main 
ak, ng coupeps Troi org: i counterfeit rings. Th 
current demand ‘is Iéss than it was last g or summer, 


problem. until V-E Day eases tight 


ape. 
Met 











BLacx Macic! 95,000,000 tons of it a year 


travel over New York Central \ ae 
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SoMEWHERE, paratroops attack, floating to 
earth on Nylon ’chutes, made from... eoal! 


Somewhere, a girl welder directs a hissing 
electric spark generated by the power of...coal? 


Somewhere, a train of war materiel is sped 
on its way by the driving force of... coal? 


If ever there was black magic, it’s the 
modern magic locked in a lump of coal. And 
New York Central is proud to have this fighting 
fuel as its largest single customer. 


For this railroad acts as a giant mechanical 
stoker... picking up coal from mines and other 
railroads ...and feeding the ceaseless black 
stream to industries and docks and coal dealers 
along its 11,000-mile right of way. 


More than 60,000 coal cars now wear the 
“N.Y.C.” But even that vast fleet must be 
reinforced with cars of other roads to handle 
the yearly wartime coal total of 95,000,000 tons. 


Today, only careful timing and organization 
keep coal flowing to where it is needed. Tomorrow, 
that war experience will pay dividends. Dividends 
in still more efficient fuel delivery to industries 
and homes of post-war “‘Centraland.” 
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REE AN IORI RI A TIT: 


ONE DAY’S COAL TRAFFIC 
If all the coal hauled in one day by 
New York Central were gathered 
in this lakeside yard, you'd see 

e 4500 cars...35 solid miles of them! 
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Theres safety 


trom start to tinish 


with these amazing GE headlamps that 


00 NOT GROW Ol / 


average at end of life 99% 


2 


ERE’S safer, easier night driving for every- 
body. These amazing G-E Sealed Beam Lamps 

give you full light on the road to begin with — 
and they do sot grow dim! Right up to the time it 
finally burns out, the average G-E Sealed Beam 

_ headlamp gives 99% as much light as when it was new! 


This new G-E Sealed Beam Lamp is one hermet- 
ically sealed unit... with glass lens permanently 
fused to the glass reflector. The whole thing is a 
bulb—and dirt and moisture can’t get in! 


See your dealer, garage or service station about 
G-E Sealed Beam Lamps today. They fit almost all 
cars made since 1940. If your car does not have a 
“Sealed Beam” headlighting system, ask about 
adapters using G-E Sealed Beam Lamps. You'll en- 
joy “new car lighting” as long as you drive your car! 


G-E MAZDA SEALED BEAM LAMPS __ 


GENERAL@ELECTRIC _ 
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Bloc Votes Tipped the Balance 
in Closest Election Since 1916 


Popular Margin Was Narrow 
but PAC Turnout in Key Cities 
Made It Electoral Landslide 


It had rained all night and now, as 
more than 800,000 persons lined Wash- 
ington streets, the downpour continued. 
A few minutes before 9 a.m. there rolled 
from the east portico of the Union Station 
a long, sleek car, its top down and in its 
rear seat three men: President Franklin 
D.. Roosevelt, fresh from Hyde Park; 
Harry S. Truman, Vice President-elect, 
only a few hours agrived from Missouri; 
and Henry A. Wallace, the man Truman 
will succeed 

Opposite the statue of Christopher 
Columbus: on the Union Station plaza, 
the car stopped momentarily in the rain 
and Mr. Roosevelt spoke into micro- 
phones thrust into the car. Over the major 
networks, the President uttered his thanks 
for this unprecedented outpouring of 





government workers gathered to hail his 
reelection to.a fourth term in the White 
House—two more than the nation ever 
accorded to any man. Because there was 
no public-address system, the crowd 
heard not a word of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
speech, but if that fact diminished . the 
enthusiasm by so much as oge cheer, 
there was no evidence of it. Down Con- 
stitution Avenue and into the White 
House grounds the triumphant procession 
swept. Mr. Roosevelt, shedding his rain- 
coat, and Washington, lowering its um- 


. brellas, went back to work. 


An hour later, the President received 
the press. Would he, a reporter asked, 
now reveal what his pre-election forecast 
had been? Fumbling in his desk for sev- 
eral seconds, Mr. Roosevelt came up with 
a yellow slip of paper. Jocularly, he re- 
vealed that he had widely missed the 432- 
99 electoral majority he had amassed over 
Gov. Thomas E. Dewey. He had guessed 
only 335-196. He supposed that he wasn’t 
such an accurate guesser after all. 





| __° Again in the rain, the President returns to Washington and a fourth term, greeted by Truman and Wallace 


Actually, Mr. Roosevelt’s rating as - 
electoral forecaster was unimpaired; 
three previous elections his estimates had 
been consistently lower than those of his 
political advisers and less than the actual 
outcome. (Other 1944 White House esti- 
mates: Samuel I. Rosenman, special coun- 
sel, 431 (best); Robert E. Sherwood, 
speech draftsman, 484; Maj. Gen: Edwin 
M. Watson, military aide, 400; Stephen 
Early, secretary, 449; William D. Hassett, 
secretary, 384; and James M. Barnes, ad- 
ministrative assistant, 382.) But for once, 
the President’s perennial low guessing 
better reflected the closeness of an elec- 
tion than did the electoral vote which he 
actually received. 


How Close? Although Mr. Roosevelt’s 
victory amounted to an electoral land- 
slide, the popular vote showed that in 
reality it was the most evenly matched 
Presidential race since 1916. In that year, 
President Wilson won reelection by a 
plurality of only 591,000 over Charles 
Evans Hughes. Since then, and until this 
year, no candidate had entered the White 
House with less than a popular plurality 
of 4,900,000.° 

Although final canvasses remained and 


several states still had to complete soldier- ' 


vote tabulations, Mr. Roosevelt’s 1944 





*Previous pheselities: 1940 Roceevelts 4,900,000; 
1936, Benger t. 800, 060; Roosevelt, 
7,100,000; 1928, Hoover 8.3 6,3 orod4, Coolidge, 
7,300, 000: 1930, Harding, 7, 7080.08 a 
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plurality appeared certain to be less than 
3,500,000. Dewey’s percentage of the 
vote, on the other hand, was the highest 
any GOP nominee had received since 
1928, the last victorious year for the 
Republicans. Plainly then, the election 
had been close. But how close? 

A NewsweEX tabulation based on re- 
turns reported by last week end showed 
that only a small shift of votes in eight 
states would have reversed the elec- 
torate’s decision.and given Dewey the 
Presidency with 283 electoral votes, or 
17 to spare. 

In six of the states—IIlinois, Maryland, 
Michigan, Missouri, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania—only eighteen voters out 
of every thousand would have had to 
shift on election day to place those states 
‘in'the Dewey column. In the remaining 
two, Massachusetts and New York, only 
27 voters out of each thousand would 
have been required. 

Translated into percentage terms, this 
meant that a maximum shift of 2.7 per 
cent in those eight states would have 
changed the outcome, and if the per- 
centage had been applied on a nation- 
wide basis, four more states, Minnesota, 
New Hampshire, Idaho and Oregon, with 
25 more electoral votes, would have gone 
into the GOP column. (Were the shift 
reversed, giving Mr. Roosevelt 2.7 in 
addition to what he received, he would 
have captured Maine, Ohio, Wisconsin, 
and Wyoming, leaving Dewey only eight 
states instead of the twelve he won.) ° 


The Margin? However close the elec- 
tion, one fact was beyond dispute: Mr. 
Roosevelt by his victory last Tuesday 
had given the politicians four more years 
in which to conduct postmortems on his 
prowess at the polls. Scarcely were the 
tabulations in than they were at it. Three 
theories circulated widely: 

@ The margin of Mr. Roosevelt’s fourth 
victory had been the work of the CIO’s 
Political Action Committee. 

@ The margin had been provided by Re- 
publicans who feared a break in the con- 
tinuity of the war effort. 

@ The margin had been produced by 3,- 
200,000 employes on the Federal payroll. 

That Mr. Roosevelt’s reelection would 
have been in grave doubt without the 
PAC was generally agreed. The Roosevelt 
pluralities in PAC-activated city after city 
testified to it: New York, 769,800; Boston, 
82,000; Hartford, 25,500; Bridgeport, 
14,300; New Haven, 16,500; Camden, 
49,767; Philadelphia, 185,000; Baltimore, 
44,000; Detroit, 230,000; Chicago, 357,- 
500; St. Louis, 64,500; San Francisco, 
68,000; Los Angeles, 213,500. 

Whether Republican votes had given 
Mr. Roosevelt four more years was less 
easily proved. Many GOP leaders and 
some Democrats contended it was so. 
However, a NEwswEEK analysis of the 
votes in 185 small Massachusetts com- 
munities—more than 100 of them nor- 
mally Republican—showed that Mr, 


' least, over 
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Gold Rush? A Chicago Daily News reporter and photographer witnessed these 
curious proceedings in a flophouse district on Election Day. In a doorway two 
buildings from the polling place stood a man with what evidently was. a registration 
chart. As a derelict approached, he would be checked, then sent to a voting booth... 





Roosevelt gained no ground in them, at 
his 1940 vote. Against Willkie, 
he got 44.20 per cent of their votes; 
against Dewey, 44.08 per cent. 
Statistically, it could be shown that 
government employes—assuming they 
voted Democratic—more than provided 
Mr. Roosevelt with his margin, but here 
too, there was room for debate. 
Partisans of this theory pointed to the 


old political axiom that one pevaior.. 


means at least three votes at 


e polls. 
They cited the following: 


State Federal Employes _‘F.D.R.’s 1944 
in State* Pl 
Ariz. 18,700 20,770 
Calif. 289,100 457,708 
Ill. 128,600 142,384 
Md. 53,600 16,106 
Mass. 114,200 89,835 
Mich. 58,800 19,756 
Mo. 50,700 33,693 
Nev. 6,100 1,848 
N. J. 83,200 26,573 
N. Mex. 15,800 9,915 
N. Y. 297,400 316,018 
Okla. 44,900 74,750 
Ore. 18,700 21,522 
Pa. 196,900 50,130 
Wash. 938,200 89,411 


The above states have a total of 244 
electoral votes. On the assumption that 
each jobholder produced only one ‘vote 
(his own) in nine of these states—Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, 


*Source: United States Civil Service Commission, 
Oct. 1944. 1 CO or eas 





Nevada, New Jersey, New Mexico, 
Pennsylvania, and Washington—those 
votes alone provided the margin. A re- 
turn of two votes for each job would 
account for the remaining six states. 


The PAC: Of the three—the PAC, Re- 
publicans, and payrollees—the PAC was 
the one that registered and got out the 
vote in key cities. The evidence on that 
score is too impressive t6 be contested 
seriously. ef 

There is no question but that many 
Republicans voted for -a fourth term. 
But pething short of a gigantic survey 
could ever determine how many of them 
did so and whether they were in sufl- 
cient number to make the difference 
between a Roosevelt victory and a Roose- 
velt defeat. 

To credit government e es with 
sewing up the President’s ection is to 
make a number of assumptions, amon 
them: (1) that a oe percentage vot 
Democratic, and (2) that a t num- 
ber would have voted Republican had 


they not been on the payroll. 

All three factors contributed to the final 
result, as did others. For example, Mr. 
Roosevelt—as expected—got the bulk of 
the soldier vote: In.some states, notably 
New York, the ratio was. more than two 
to one for a fourth term; in others, it was 


- no-better than five to.four. On the whole 


though, it was the PAC which supplied 
the- organization, and historically it is 
organization which spells victory in 2 


/ close election. 
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Chicago Daily News Photos 


... Returning, he would pause to receive something. Extreme left, a man in a light 
jacket makes his first stop. Next, a second caller arrives. Third, the secluded camera 
catches still another caller, as Light Jacket returns. Finally, Light Jacket is back 
in the doorway, hand extended. The precinct went Democratic nearly 4 to 1. 





Vote-Getting Champs 
Saltonstall and Cleveland Mayor 
Reverse Bay State, Ohio Trends 


It had been pretty much of a one-ring 
show, but belatedly last week onlookers 
awoke to the fact that some of the feature 
actors had, in their own fashion, outdor e 
the stars. 

In Illinois, which Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey lost by 142,300 votes, his state 
running mate, Gov. Dwight H. Green, 
won reelection by 65,000. In Connecticut, 
which Dewey lost by 43,500, the Republi- 
can incumbent, Gov. Raymond E. Bald- 
win, swept back into office by 25,000. In 
Montana a 26,000-vote plurality. won a 
new term for Republican Gov. Sam C. 
Ford, where Dewey lost by 21,000, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, too, had been. outdis- 
tanced by members of his own party. In 
New York, his 316,000-vote plurality 
faded’ before the 360,000-vote margin of 
victory scored by the veteran Sen. Robert 
F. Wagner, who, like Mr. Roosevelt, was 
also seeking a fourth term. 

But of all such victories, two stood out: 
€ The three-time Republican Governor 
of Massachusetts, Leverett Saltonstall, 
won a Senate seat by perhaps the great- 
est plurality ever recorded in the Bay 
State: 416,000, topping Dewey’s Massa- 
chusetts return by half a million (Dewey 
lost thé state by 89,800). 
€ In Ohio, Cleveland’s Democratic may- 
or, Frank J. Lausche, won the governor- 


ship by more than 85,000, outstripping 
the President by roughly 100,000 (Mr. 
Roosevelt lost Ohio by 15,300). 

Thus the Republican Saltonstall and 
the Democrat Lausche rose overnight as 
the two outstanding votegetters of 1944. 
That the distinction should have come to 
two men so utterly dissimilar in back- 
ground, career, and personality was one 
of the election’s finer ironies. 


“South Boston Face”: By all orthodox 
rules of the book, the 52-year-old Leverett 
Saltonstall should have been a total loss 
amid the rough-and-tumble gladiators of 
the Bay State political arena. Purebred 
Yankees.no longer ruled the roost. A vast 
incoming tide of Irish, Poles, Italians, 
Jews, and French-Canadians had set new 
standards of political oomph. 

By such.criteria, Saltonstall’s anteced- 
ents were impedimenta. The first Amer- 
ican Saltonstall landed in 1630. Later 
generations produced a solid family for- 
tune, preeminent position among New 
England’s elect, and, by birth and mar- 
riage, a number of Presidents, governors, 
legislators, and judges (including one in- 
de ent who refused to sit at the 
Salem witchcraft trials). Saltonstall was 
ninth in his direct line to attend Harvard, 
where he distinguished himself as an 
athlete, playing hockey and football and 
rowing as captain of the famous winning 
crew in the Henley Regatta of 1914. 

After Harvard law school and service 
overseas as a field-artillery lieutenant, he 
climbed the first lowly rung of the politi- 
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cal ladder: He was elected alderman in 
his home town of Newton. In 1923 he 
went to the state House of Representa- 
tives; six years later he became its speak- 
er (as had several Saltonstalls before 
him) and served four terms. In 1936, 
he emerged for his first contest in the 
state big time: his unsuccessful race for 
the lieutenant governorship. 

By 1938, when he was ready to try 
for the governorship, Saltonstall pre- 
sented the complete picture of the Boston 
Brahmin—a laudable enough portrait ex- 
cept in the hands of a shrewd dema- 
gogue. His wealth, his lineage, even his 
lean-jawed face became the target of 
derisive oratory. His Democratic op- 
ponent, the florid and spectacular man-of- 
the-people, James M. Curley, called it a 
“South Boston face.” Saltonstall had a ° 
quiet but adequate retort: It was al- 
ways the same face before an election— 
and after it. 

Saltonstall won that year, again in 
1940, and again in 1942. Early this year, 
when his equally blue-blooded friend, 
Henry Cabot Lodge Jr., resigned from 
the Senate to go into active military serv- 
ice, Saltonstall appointed Sinclair Weeks 
to’ fill the vacancy until the November 
election, with the understanding that he 
himself would then seek the job. 

This time popular passions could no 
longer be aroused by an appeal to anti- 
aristocratic instincts. The people remem- 
bered the state’s corruption and disorder 
before Saltonstall became Governor; they 
well know his hardworking record at the 
gold-domed State House on Beacon Hill, 
his unassailable honesty, his lack of bom- 
bast, his strongly interventionist views 
even before Pearl Harbor, and his free 
and uninhibited declaration that “this is 
a people’s war and the peace must be a 
people’s peace.” His civilian-defense set- 
up for the ‘state was a model for others 
throughout the country; his postwar com- 
mittee was a pioneer venture. 

Although Saltonstall needed no sym- 
pathy vote, many were touched by the 
memory of his stiff-lipped appearance on 
the Boston Common in August to present, 
to a Marine’s mother, a posthumous Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor—less than '24 
hours after he had learned that his own 
son Peter, third- of the five Saltonstall 
children, had been killed in the Pacific. 

When the returns were in last week, 
the Governor had carried the state in a 
walk against his Democratic rival, Mayor 
John Corcoran of Cambridge. In Boston 
alone—citadel of. Irish-Catholic Demo- 
crats—he won by 77,000, the first Repub- 
lican since Coolidge to carry it in a major 
contest. (Coolidge margin in 1924: 19,- 
000; Dewey lost it by 82,000.) Salton- 
stall’s_ strength came from. conflicting 
directions: Italians, Poles, and isolationist 
Irish disaffected by Administration for- 
eign policies; strongly interventionist Bay 
Staters of English descent; labor groups 
(although the CIO Political Action Com- 
mittee withheld endorsement because the 
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Black Ster 
Saltonstall packs for a trip... 


Governor was tied up with Dewey). In 
the main the answer lay not in any one 
bloc, but in Saltonstall’s personal u- 

ike le 


larity. Genuine liking for the rema 
Massachusetts Yankee transcended racial, 
religious, and political lines. Easily, he 
proved himself the most phenomenal vote- 
getter of 1944. 


Ohio Lincoln? For Saltonstall’s politi- 
cal counterpart in the Midwest, life had 
been far from a Boston blueblood’s bed of 
roses. Frank J. Lausche had also had an 
athletic youth—at sand-lot baseball; he 
too had gone to law school—at night. The 


husky, shock-haired lad was the son of 


Slovene Catholic immigrants who came to 


eevee AHI 
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... at the 25th reunion of Harvard ’14, he pulls the bow oar 


Cleveland in 1885; his father, a steel- 
worker, died when the boy was young. 
Frank helped his mother run a little 
restaurant on St. Clair Avenue. 

By 16, his baseball prowess had be- 
come a matter of local pride; for a while 
he turned professional, playing in the 
Northern League for Duluth. After the 
war (he was a second lieutenant) he 
turned down an offer from Atlanta, in the 
Southern League, to pursue his law 
studies. Lausche was admitted to the bar 
in 1920. His first dabblings in politics 
were a failure. Twice defeated for the 
state legislature, he stayed close to his 
home ward, patching political fences 
while engaged in private law practice. 

In 1932, the amiable young attorney 
was appointed to the municipal bench; 
four years later he was elected to the 
county Court of Common Pleas. There 
he gained celebrity for a vigorous anti- 


International 


gambling crusade. In 1941, he resigned 
his $12,000-a-year post to run. for mayor 
of Cleveland. He won with a record 59 
per cent of the votes cast; in 1943 he was 
returned with an even greater victory: 
71 per cent of the votes cast. 

Like Saltonstall’s, Lausche’s career was 
based on honesty and good government. 
A growing host of personal friends attest- 
ed to his refusal to play a partisan role; 
the Cleveland administration fought ju- 
venile delinquency, black markets, war- 
hampering strikes, and local health prob- 


Cleveland Plain Dealer 


Lausche goes up: Left (in bow tie), with Mrs. Lausche after his election as Cleveland Mayor 


in 1941; right, as Ohio’s Governor-elect 
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lems with unabated zest. Lausche knuck- 


led to no pressure groups; he played the 
e. 


game straight down the midd 

As the gubernatorial election loomed 
this year, Republicans selected Mayor 
James Garfield Stewart of Cincinnati to 
succeed Gov. John W. Bricker, the GOP 
Vice Presidential aspirant. At the behest 
of President Roosevelt and _ national 
Democratic leaders aware of Lausche’s 
ballot-box appeal, the Cleveland mayor 
was entered in the Democratic lists. But 
the New Deal sent neither help nor 
money into Ohio; the Democratic organ- 
ization of Cuyahoga County (Cleveland) 
was lukewarm toward his independence 
of party. Lausche’s campaign was run by 
a small circle of friends; it cost less than 
$25,000. . 

Backing him in the campaign were the 
big newspapers of Northern Ohio’s in- 
dustrial towns and the CIO Political Ac- 
tion Committee (the AFL opposed him 
in memory of his injunction against 
“stranger picketing,” handed down when 
he was on the county bench). But it was 
the independent vote which most en- 
thusiastically supported Lausche. He 
went down the line for the New Deal 
and the national Democratic platform. 
On state issues, he promised to use the 
Ohio treasury surplus of $100,000,000 
piled up by Governor Bricker from sales- 
tax receipts for postwar jobs, building, 
and expansion of state welfare institu- 
tions. Other planks: Revision of the 
mining safety code, conservation, and re- 
duction of the sales tax on medicines and 
restaurant food. 

Clean and aboveboard, his campaign 
had a homely appeal, sprinkled with old- 
fashioned sentiments -which caused _ his 
opponents to accuse him of having an 
“Abraham Lincoln complex.” Similarly 
they derided his refund to the city treas- 
ury of $416.62—the amount of his salary 
while he was absent from the mayor's 
office stumping the state, an action widely 
interpreted as a neat thrust at Governor 
Bricker’s long absences touring the coun- 
try for the Republican national ticket. 

But the barbs of the opposition were 


‘ unavailing. On Election Day, Lausche 


led the Democratic ticket with a breath- 
taking majority of 190,000 in his home 
county, subsequently cut down by a 
74,000-vote loss in the rest of the state 
(although he made a strong showing in 
normally Republican areas). First Cath- 
olic ever to be elected Governor of Ohio, 
the 49-year-old Cleveland sensation be- 
came immediate timber for higher office 
in the eyes of Democratic politicos—a 
few Ohioans even hinted at the Demo- 
cratic Presidential nomination in 1948. 
But before that prospect is at hand other 
possibilities will be open to Lausche, 
among them the fact that Sen. Harold 
Burton, Ohio Republican, must face re- 
election in 1946. Not a few think Lausche 
may be his Democratic opponent after 
two years in the executive mansion in 
Columbus. 
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' Associated Press 
Sweep and Sway: To Capitol Hill go 
ex-Streetcleaner Gallagher and... 


People’s Choice 


For 1944 one thing could be said: As 
an election year it had everything. 

Once more the returns gave President 
Roosevelt more than 400 electoral votes 
(F.D.R., 432, and 36 states; Dewey, 99, 
and twelve states: Maine, Vermont, Ohio, 
Indiana, Wisconsin, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Colo- 
rado, and Wyoming). GI votes had carried 
at least one state for Mr. Roosevelt (New 
Jersey) and probably another (Michigan, 
where the GI vote was not segregated). 
The GOP, having laboriously gained a 
majority of 26 of the 48 governors, now 
fell back to 22. The Senate and House 
again went Democratic; three more wom- 
en were elected to the lower branch; a 
cowboy crooner won a Senate seat; a re- 
tired streetcleaner, a House seat. To com- 
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. » e Cowboy Crooner Taylor, with ten- 
gallon hat, wife, and son 











plete things, Congress reconvened: this 
week for a final lame-duck session. 
Some of the details: 
@ On the basis of week-end returns, the 
Democrats had picked up 29 seats in the 
House and broken even in the Senate 
contests. But six House seats and two 
Senate seats would be decided when the 
GI vote was given a delayed count in 
Missouri, Pennsylvania, and California. 
@ The election put Camp Lee, Va., on 
the political map: Two servicemen sta- 
tioned there won seats in the House. 
They were Cpl. C. Melvin Price of East 
St. Louis, Ill., 39 years old, and Pfc. 
William J. Green Jr., 34, of Philadelphia. 
@ Three women, the actress Helen 
Gahagan Douglas of California, Mrs. 
Emily Taft Douglas, wife of an Illinois 
professor, and Mrs. Chase G. Woodhouse, 
former Secretary of State in Connecticut, 
will join six incumbents as ladies of the 
House. 
@ New Dealer Glen H. Taylor of Idaho, 
who wears ten-gallon hats and croons 
cowboy ballads over the radio, will grace 
the next Senate. His forte: pensions. 
@ William J. Gallagher, $25.48-a-month 
Sanitation District pensioner in Minne- 
apolis, a perennial Democratic candidate 
for various offices since 1922, will occupy 
a House seat. Sixty-nine years old, he’s 
a “single taxer.” 
@ Wisconsin reelected Republican Gov. 
Walter S. Goodland, at 81 the oldest 
major candidate in the nation. Goodland, 
self-styled “tough old codger,” made four 
radio addresses, one public appearance, 
and no promises. He won by more than 
150,000 votes. 
@ In New York, two minority parties 
showed unexpected strength. One, the 
Liberal party, grew out of a factional 
dispute this year within the other, the 
American Labor party, established in 
1936. Both, however, supported Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and his name headed 
their tickets. The ALP polled 484,500 
votes; the LP, 320,000. 
@ The week end found Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey at Sea Island, Ga., for a two- 
week vacation. With him were his wife 
and ‘two sons, Thomas Jr., 12, and John, 
9, his secretary, the towering Paul Lock- 
wood, and the Dewey family friends, Mr. 
and Mrs. Carl T. (Pat) Hogan, Hogan 


-is a New York antique dealer. 


Little Tammany 


Originally, there were four O’Connell 
brothers: Edward, bold, aggressive, and 
brainy; Patrick, the shrewd $10,000-a- 
year clerk of the New York State Senate; 
John, who preferred cockfighting, horse 
races, and cards to “constructive” politics; 
and Daniel, who led the family to power 
when he was elected city assessor of Al- 
bany in 1919. 

Within three years, against a_ back- 
ground of shady deals, beer, and big 
cigars, the O’Connells had perfected their 
Democratic machine. They were the “Lit- 
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tle Tammany” of Albany, ruling the lives 
of 200,000 persons politically and eco- 
nomically through their control of gam- 
bling, vice, tax assessments, jury lists, the 
election machinery, the brewing, taxi, 
and trucking businesses, slot machines, 
and the policy racket. Arrogant, ruthless, 
and cynical, they piled up big Demo- 
cratic majorities year in and year out, to 
the dismay of Republicans. 

Until last week they had seemed above 
the law, and for all practical purposes 
were indeed. Daniel alone had slipped: 
He was fined $750 and given a suspended 
prison term in 1927 when he pleaded 
guilty to a conspiracy charge in connec- 
tion with a Federal inquiry into a base- 
ball pool. Two years later, again linked 
to a baseball pool, he was indicted for 
perjury. The charge was dismissed, but 
Daniel spent three months in a cell on a 
contempt conviction. 


Frontal Attack: Against death, the 
O’Connells were not immune. Sly Patrick 
and cunning Edward passed on, leaving 
Daniel and John and John’s son, John Jr., 
to perpetuate their reign. Two years ago 
the first genuine threat ‘to their power 
loomed in New York’s vigorous ex-district 
attorney, Thomas E. Dewey. Campaign- 
ing for the governorship, Dewey prom- 
ised to smash the O’Connell control of 
judicial machinery. One of Dewey’s ex- 
assistants in New York, George P. 
Monaghan, was named to the post of 
special prosecutor a year ago. 

Monaghan’s task was far from easy. 
Obstacle after obstacle was placed in his 
road. The O’Connells were fighting mad. 
But last week Monaghan struck pay dirt. 
He publicly released some sensational 
evidence, gathered by wire tapping last 
January and March (and deliberately 


Tuesday), which revealed “tapped” 
phone conversations: 3 

@ Between Justice Gilbert V. Schenck of 
the Appellate division in Albany and 


_Daniel O’Connell in which the justice 


disclosed something of his efforts to swing 
his colleagues to a court decision favor- 
able to the O’Connells. 
@ Between Justice Harry E. Schirick of 
the State Supreme Court and: John, J. 
Murphy, chief lieutenant of the O’Connell 
machine, currently under indictment on 
charges of appropriating for his own use 
$45,000 in campaign contributions. (The 
conversation took place before Murphy’s 
indictment. ) 

@ Between Daniel O’Connell and Robert 
E. Whalen, an Albany lawyer who has 
often represented O’Connell. 

Monaghan presented the wire-tapping 
results in an affidavit to Justice Parton 
Swift, sitting in the Extraordinary Term 
of the Supreme Court. It was in support 
of a motion for a change of venue in 
Murphy’s trial. Monaghan argued that 
Murphy had packed the jury lists with 
“henchmen and friends of the machine” 
and that Murphy, Daniel O’Connell, and 
Whalen had so conducted themselves “in 
their relations with certain Supreme 
Court justices in this [Albany] Judicial 
District as to bring the administration of 
justice into serious disrepute.” 


“Okeydoke, Big Boy”: The first 
Pi 5 conversation between Justice 
Schenck and Daniel O’Connell took place 
on Jan. 18, after the Appellate Division 
had heard arguments in a case involving 
a defendant charged with violating the 
election laws. A motion had been made to 
the court to restrain poe Swift from 
sustaining certain challenges to prospec- 
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tive grand jurors. Typical example of the 
“tapped” talk: 


withheld until after the election last 


‘Justice Schenck: Oh, I have been hav- 


ing one hell of a time—well, since 2 
o'clock; we have had that case before our 
court. 

Daniel O’Connell: Umh’m. 

Justice Schenck: I would have had 
three votes tonight, except your little boy 
out in Schoharie (according to Monaghan, 
a reference to Schenck’s Appellate Divi- 
sion colleague, Justice F. Walter Bliss), 
even when I got him in his own room 
and tried to pin him down, wouldn't ge 
with me. 

Daniel O’Connell: Umh’m. 

Justice Schenck: So— 

Daniel O'Connell (interrupting:) You 
got to be careful with the phones. 

Justice Schenck: Yeah, I know. So I 
told him—put it over till tomorrow and 
rll do the best I can. One fellow’s all 
lee all right—but takes three to 

o it. 

Daniel O’Connell (after a few more 
exchanges): Looks like they are going 
to gang us around here, don't it? 

Justice Schenck: What? 

Daniel O’Connell: It looks—the_atti- 
tude of that big bum Hill [a reference 
according to Monaghan, to Presiding Jus- 
tice James P. Hill]— 

Justice Schenck: Oh, it was terrible . .. 
It looks as though the other fellow will 
be: with me, but I don’t know .. . I did 
the best I could, Dan, anyway. 

Daniel O’Connell: Okeydoke. 

Justice Schenck: OK, big boy. 


The appeal was denied the next day, 
Justice Schenck dissenting. On Jan. 27, 
the Court of Appeals affirmed the deci- 
sion and Justice Schenck telephoned 
Daniel O’Connell: 
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Girls of Oflag 64:To while away the tedium of life at Oflag - prisoners’ magazine 
64, a German camp for war prisoners in Poland, 1,000 Ameri- 
can officers recently held a photographic beauty contest. Win- 
ner (left) was Nancy Reid of Evanston, Ill., whose picture 
appears on the cover of this month’s issue of The Item, the 





International Photos 
5 . Runner-up was Marie Benzel of Lincoln, 
Neb. (right). In third place was Clare R. Van Syckle of Fort 
Lee, N.J. (center), the mother of two boys, Epes, 6, and 
Richard, 10 months. Richard was born after his father was 
captured at Salerno in September 1943. — 
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Daniel O’Connell: no longer okeydoke 


Justice Schenck: Well, they kind of 
threw me to the wolves, Dar. 

Daniel O’Connell: Yeah. (Later) Oh, I 
see Whalen’s judge became leader of the 
Bar Association. (A reference according to 
Monaghan to Justice F. Walter Bliss.) .. . 
That’s all he needs. 

Justice Schenck: If I—if he had given 
me hag vote there would have been no ap- 
peal. 

Daniel O’Connell: I know it. 

Justice Schenck: Well, I did the best I 
could, and there were two good fellows 


' with me. 


Daniel O’Connell: Okeydoke, big boy. 


Irate Taxpayers: Monaghan’s affidavit 
declared further that Daniel O’Connell 
and Whalen next decided to’ interfere 
with the Albany inquiry by attacking the 
constitutionality of a recent law “which 
would have had the effect of correcting 
abuses by the O’Connell-dominated Al- 
bany Commissioners of Jurors.” 


Whalen: When we get this started, I 
appear for the irate taxpayer—— 

O’Connell: Yeah. 

Whalen: And I think we ought to have 
two, Dan. 

O’Connell: Yeah. 

Whalen: That's what we've done in 
former years; in case one should die all 
of a n, we'd be left high and dry. 

O'Connell: Drislane and McCormick 
used to be the irate taxpayers. 

Whalen: Yeah. 

O’Connell: (laughs). 

Whalen: Well, now, will you pick a 
couple of irate taxpayers that are not 
office holders? 

“O'Connell: I don’t know how I can 
pick one without having Dristane in it. 
_ Whalen: Yes? 

O’Connell: Maybe I'll have Drislane 
and Jess McCabe in it. 

Whalen: Fine. 

O’Connell: They’re taxpayers and—heh? 

Whalen: Fine, all right. 

The suit subsequently was started and 
the law declared invalid. 
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The Need for New Blood 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


Will Roosevelt inject new blood 
into his Administration? The question 
is being asked more urgently by his 
progressive supporters and by many 
of the younger men in the government 
than by the general public. For in it 
are implicit two separate responsibili- 
ties of the President. 

The first is his responsibility as 
Chief Executive to do the best that he 
can in what will be, undoubtedly, his 
last term. 

The second is his responsibility as a 
party leader to groom younger men to 
carry on when he has retired. This is 
not an exclusive interest of Roosevelt 
supporters. The nation as a whole has 
benefited during the last few years 
from the rise of new, vigorous, and 
forward-looking leadership in the Re- 
publican party: From Willkie (above 
all), Dewey, Stassen, Saltonstall, War- 
ren, Ball, Burton, and many others. 
It will benefit similarly from the rise 
of new, vigorous, and forward-looking 
men in the Democratic party. 

Administration, as such, never has 
been a Roosevelt forte. He is inclined, 
as are most politicians, to let well 
enough alone. And he is loath to dis- 
miss anybody whose loyalty to hin 
has been proved. These characteristics 
militate against extensive replacements 
at the top level of the Federal govern- 
ment. 

To these must be added two circum- 
stances: The war machine, which is 
the most important part of the Fed- 
eral government today, is functioning 
smoothly, and the department heads 
who are the most advanced in years 
are those who have the most influence 
in Congress and with the public, i.e., 
Secretaries Hull, Stimson, Jones, and 
Ickes. With the exception of Forrestal, 
who is not yet well known to the pub- 
lic but is trusted on the Hill, those are 
the only four members of the Cabinet 
who have much, if any, political pres- 
tige. Likewise among the special war 
agency heads, those with the greatest 
influence are the veterans: James F. 


* Byrnes, Fred Vinson, and Marvin 


Jones, all ex-legislators and ex-jurists; 
Leo Crowley, and Admiral Land. 
Byrnes, however, is about to step 
down. Hull may not be physically able 
to serve another four years, but it 
would be a public as well as personal 
ni at if he were compelled to retire 
before he had guided through Con- 
gress the treaties or agreements set- 
ting up a world security organization. 
That achievement would be ‘a fitting 


climax to his career. Ailing health may 
force the retirement of several of ‘the 
other old-timers in the government be- 
fore the end of the fourth term. 


The three Cabinet posts in which 
shifts are likely in the near future are 
Labor, Agriculture, and the Post 
Office. Secretary Perkins would: have 
been replaced long ago if the President 
had been able to find a successor ac- 
ceptable to the divided leadership of 
labor as well as to himself. Secretary , 
Wickard has. little political influence. 
And, if custom is followed, Postmaster 
General Walker will make way for 
either the chairman or the treasurer of 
the Democratic National Committee. 
Biddle is likely to remain Attorney 
General until there is another vacancy 
on the Supreme Court. And there is 
no sign that the President’s confidence 
in his old personal friend, Henry Mor- 
genthau, has weakened in the slightest 
degree. 

A place will be found for Wallace: 
possibly a series of foreign missions. 
His prestige has not been dimmed by 
the campaign. Many observers think it 
has grown. He may be a formidable 
candidate for the Democratic Presi- 
dential nomination in 1948. 

If, however, the President takes seri- 
ously his obligation to develop new 
and vigorous leadership, he will move 
up some of the excellent younger men 
in the government. A few of them 
are already at or near the top: OPA 
Administrator Bowles, WPB Admin- 
istrator Krug, and Robert Hinckley, in 
charge of contract terminations. Stet- 
tinius, who has an exceptionally at- 
tractive political personality, is becom- 
ing better known. There are many 
others of first-rate ability at the second 
and third levels: such as Under Sec- 
retary of War Patterson and Assistant 
Secretaries of War McCloy and Lovett, 
Ambassador Winant,’ Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury John Sullivan, and 
Oscar Cox, general counsel for FEA. 
Among those at present outside. the 
government but with past records of 
creditable performance in it are Paul 
Porter, publicity director of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, C. B. Bald- 
win of PAC, and Milo Perkins. 


There is no dearth of able and 
vigorous younger men in the Roose- 
velt Administration. If the President 
would give them full play, the nation, 
as well as his own party, would bene- 


fit." 
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V-2 Weapons May Win Next War 
But Come Too Late for This One 


The Germans could boast that they 
had raised the art of killing to the highest 
peak of science and efficiency ever at- 
tained. From a launching site somewhere 
in Europe, men, who perhaps had never 


seen the enemy, sent a giant projectile * 


arching incredibly far into the sky. In 
a matter of minutes it came down some- 
where in Southern England. No one 
heard it before it landed. Then there was 
a gigantic explosion and perhaps a faint 
joa. That was all. 


yet devised (see Genera 


This had been happening for weeks 
past. But it was only fast week that the 
Nazis revealed—and Prime Minister 
Churchill confirmed—that they were ac- 
tually using their highly publicized Ver- 
geltungswaffe Zwei—V-2. As expected, 
V-2 turned out to be a huge rocket. Also 
as expected, V-2 arrived on the scene too 
late to influence the course of the present 
conflict. But it did outline the shape of the 
next war more clearly than any weapon 

] Fuller's War 





This is an original reconnaissance photograph which tipped off the Allies to V-1; 
the arrow points to the flying bomb on a launching ramp at Peenemiinde, the German 








experimental station on the Baltic, where V-2 was also probably hatched 
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Tides). This long-range rocket raised the 
possibility of a really long-range war in 
which nations would try to destroy one 
another with rocket barrages and without 
ever clashing on an actual battlefield. 

There is nothing new about the prin- 
ye ss of V-2. It is as simple as the Fourth 
of July rocket and has been used in war 
for centuries. But where the Germans 
noe = in sa out the —_ for 
a rocket big enough to a large load 
of explosives for a greet Uvbenas. This 
Pincay _—— boat. — so that the 

iction engen y great speed 
of the projectile would not melt it, and a 
special fuel to propel it. re, a 
steering device had to be invented to 
prypee. the notoriously erratic trajectory 
of rockets so that they would land some- 
where near the targets. 


How It Works: It has not yet been 
possible to reconstruct a V-2 from the 
— of exploded rockets—as V-1, the 

ying bomb was put .together—but from 
Churchill’s statements to the House of 
Commons and stories released by the cen- 
sors a fairly clear picture of the rocket 
emerged. It is apparently from 80 to 50 
feet long, about 5 feet in diameter, and 
weighs.more than 10 tons. However, it 
carries only 1 ton of high explosive, the 
same as V-1. Most of the weight is ac- 
counted for by the. fuel—supposedly a 
mixture of gasoline and alcohol. 

This fuel, which burns with great ra- - 

idity, ejects fiery gases through a num- 
ior of jets, thus propelling the rocket. It 
rises to a height of 60 to 70 miles—the 
greatest ever attained by a man-made in- 
strument—and then plummets. straight 
down. The rocket is probably not in the 
air for more than five minutes from the 
time of launching to the explosion. 

At present the rockets appear to be 
launched against Britain from points in 
Holland. The British have already over- 
run some launching sites on the island 
of Walcheren. However, there is no rea- 
son why the range of the rocket should 
not be increased so that it can be fired 
from greater distances. Knocking out the 
installations from the air promises to be 
a tough job because they are not com- 
plicated and can be prefabricated and 
moved from place to place as were the 
launching ramps for V-1. 


What It Does: The most noteworthy 
characteristic of V-2 is that its speed is so 
great it outstrips sound, which travels at 
about 800 miles per hour. In fact, a swish 
—the sound of the rocket falling—is some- 
times heard after the explosion. (This is 
also characteristic of some kinds of high- 
velocity naval gunfire.) As a result, no 
waming can be given of a rocket attack 
and neither planes nor guns can shoot it 
down. 

On the whole, the lack of warming 
strips V-2 of much of its moral effect. It 
induces a mood of fatalistic resignation; it 
is hard to fear the completely unpredict- 
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that’s your car saying “good-bye; 


M*™ this'll surprise you, but your 
car can talk! With a little practice 
you can understand car-language. 


For example, when you hear tires whin- 
ing on a turn that means “not enough air.” 
When the motor stutters, it’s probably ask- 
ing you to change that tired oil. Loud 
squeaks, squawks, rattles and groans are 
your car’s way of saying “goodbye!” 

Keep your car on the job. See your 
Texaco Dealer. Have him check tires, bat- 
tery, radiator. Give it a life-preserving 
Marfak lubrication. Drain the crankcase 


and re-fill with Insulated Havoline or 
Insulated Texaco Motor Oil. Get good 
Texaco Sky Chief or Fire-Chief Gasoline. 

Then listen as you drive away. Hear that 
low, sweet, contented purr of the motor? 
That’s your car saying, “Ah, this is more 
like it, Boss!” 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


youre welcome af 


TEXACO DEALERS 
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America’s private truck owners 
deserve the Nation’s handshake | 


HEY’RE not asking for any 

praise. They know the job they 
started out to do isn’t finished by a 
long shot. 


But just the same, it’s no less than 
simple justice that the men who own 
and operate 86 per cent of all the 
trucks on our streets and highways 
should get some measure of credit 
right now for meeting and master- 
ing what looked like a hopeless sit- 
uation when the war began. 


You remember how things were. 
Rubber supplies were cut off. New 
tires were restricted to vital wartime 
equipment. No new trucks were to 
be built for civilian requirements. 
The supply of truck repair parts 
was limited. Mechanics and driv- 


ers went into the armed services. 
Gasoline was rationed. And to top 
it all, atremendous amount of spe- 
cial record keeping had to be done. 


What happened? Well it seems 
like a miracle now. But America’s 
merchants and farmers, manufac- 
turers and wholesalers, utilities 
companies and the operators of 
thousands of different businesses, 
all pitched in and faced the problem 
without flinching. 


And they’ve solved it, they and 
their drivers, through voluntary 
programs of truck, tire and gaso- 
line conservation that nobody 
would have thought feasible before 
war struck. 


Yes, the war materials have been 


Ga 


and are being delivered—the pro- 
duction of the farms has been get- 
ting to market—the whole national 
economy has been maintained ona 
remarkably even keel, despite war 
conditions, because America’s pri- 
vate truck owners knew that it 
was vital to keep their motorized 
transportation on the job. 


= 


PIONEER AND-PACEMAKER IN AUTOMOTIVE PROGRESS 

Now building Wright Cyclone engines for the 

Boeing Flying Fortress—multiple-drive military 
trucks—the Army's new M-29 Weasels 
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The German victories of the early 
phase of this war were won with tactics 
and strategy foreshadowed in the last 
conflict. Perhaps the man who foresaw 


develop was Maj. Gen. J. F. C. Fuller 
of the British Army, now the writer of 
this column. In many books, Fuller cor- 
rectly predicted the shape the present 
war would take. The Germans and Rus- 
sians alike have freely acknowledged 
their debt to him. 

Because his ideas have thus exercised 
such an important influence, NEwSwEEK 
has asked General Fuller to write a 
series of articles on how he envisages the 
next war—if there is one. They will ap- 
pear in this space from time to time. 
This, the first of the series, comes at a 
moment when the use of V-2 by the 
Germans points to the nature of the im- 
portant weapons of the next war. 


Liondon—This is an age of inven- 
tions: No previous age has been so fer- 
tile in mechanical ideas. War today is as 
much a struggle between inventors as 
between soldiers, in which the tech- 
nician is challenging the general for first 
place. This military revolution, the im- 
portance of which is as yet unfathom- 
able, I will, so far as space permits, 
examine in this article, of which the 
present part is an introduction to the 
articles which follow. 

The essentials in fighting are valor 
and weapons. Without the one there 
can be no will to fight, and without the 
other no power to do so. Every im- 
proved weapon by lessening danger in- 
creases or conserves the valor of those 
wielding it. Conversely, to those not so 
armed, by increasing danger it reduces 
or exhausts their valor. Thus it comes 
about that by stimulating fear (loss of 
valor) danger induces inventiveness. 

Throughout the course of history and 
until the industrial revolution forced a 





most clearly how these techniques would . 


The Future of War-I 


by Maj. Gen. J. F. C. FULLER, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., British Army, Ret. 


change, milit inventiveness was of 
a low order. The reasons are self-evi- 
dent: As in peacetime the dangers of 
war are lacking, the soldier rests on 
his oars, and as in wartime he has to 
row all out with those he has, there is 
little time wherein to invent new ones. 
Nevertheless, when improvements are 
generalized, it will be found that in the 
main their aims have been to increase: 
(1) effective range, (2) striking power, 
(3) accuracy of aim, (4) volume of fire, 


and (5) portability or mobility. 


Of these aims the first may be 
called the dominant characteristic. The 
weapon possessing it is not necessarily 
thé most powerful, the most accurate, 
the most blow-dealing, or the most 
portable; instead, it is the weapon 
which, on account of its superior range, 
can be brought into action first. In con- 
sequence, the side’ armed with it can 
first place its enemy in a position of 
danger and throughout the fight protect 
the wielders of weapons of inferior 
range—that is, reduce the danger they 
are placed in by like weapons. 

Therefore the weapon of superior 
reach or range should be looked upon 
as the fulcrum of combined tactics. 
Thus, should a body of fighters be 
armed with bows, spears, and swords, 
granted that the spear is an effective 
weapon, it is around the arrow that 
tactics should be shaped. If with can- 
non, muskets, and pikes, then around 
the cannon; if with aircraft, artillery, 
and rifles, then around the airplane. 

Here we pass to the second category 
of inventiveness, the shaping of an army 
around the dominant weapon. This is 
accomplished in three ways: (1) by 
rearranging other weapons in such an 
order that their powers are enhanced by 
its powers and vice versa; (2) by elimi- 
nating weapons which cannot be fitted 
in; and (3) by introducing new weap- 
ons or improved models of existing ones. 

Whereas, the first category of inven- 


- begets, or at least should beget, the new 


tions springs from the imagination, the 
second is the child of reasoning. Thus, 
the man who first perceived that, by 
linking together the ends of a bended 
stick with a twisted gut, he could fash- 
ion a weapon—a bow—which would out- 
range an enemy armed with a javelin, 
was a man of imagination. He who first 
thought out how to combine bowmen 
and spearmen in such a way that their 
united powers would fete their indi- 
vidual powers was a reasoner. Both rev- 
olutionized tactics; the first very slowly 
until the mechanical arts came to the in- 
ventor’s assistance, and the second still 
more slowly, because thinking is abhor- 
rent to the average man. 

From time to time in the past, some 
lone military genius has understood that 
a new or improved weapon, though 
always useful in itself, can only attain’ 
its maximum effect when existing mili- 
4 organization is remodeled to give 
it full scope. Thus, so long ago as the 
fourth century B.C., Philip of Macedon 
not only invented or introduced a new 
weapon, a_ double-length pike—the 
sarissa—but built around it an entirely 
new fighting organization which, when 
fired by the genius of his son, Alexander 
the Great, enabled that great captain to 
face any odds and conquer the known 
world of his day. 


Though the industrial revolution 
led to the invention of many new weap- 
ons—for instance, the percussion-lock 
musket, the magazine rifle, the machine 
gun, and rifled breech-loading cannon 
—it is only during the technical revolu- 
tion of the present century that the 
immeasurable importance of the second 
category of inventiveness has become 
clearly apparent. Yet the one is the 
conahaiand of the other: The new idea 
begets the new weapon, which in turn 


organization. This process of develop- 
ment from 1914 onward I will examine 
in the rest of this series. 














able. This is in contrast to V-1, where 
the throb of the motor and the ominous 
cutoff—which the Nazis did not intend to 
have take place—created great suspense. 

Another characteristic of V-2 is that 
it seldom ‘explodes on contact as does 
V-1. Instead, its terrific velocity causes 
it to dig into the ground before explod- 
ing. The result is more severe local dam- 
age but not the blast covering great areas 
that characterized the flying bomb. How- 
ever, the harm the rockets do to under- 
ground water and gas mains, electric 


ives bat- 
amage to 


lines, and other installations 
tered London another kind of 
cope with. 

The Germans have obviously not yet 
perfected the rockets to a point where 
they can hit specific objectives. So far, 
V-2 has fallen indiscriminately over wide 
areas. A tight censorship conceals any 
details, although the Nazis claimed to 
have destroyed Euston Station while an 
American just returned from London said 


that it had not been touched. All the Allies 


admit is that both flying bombs and rock- 


ets have fallen in Southern England and 
behind the front in Europe. The Ger- 
mans say they have also brought Ant- 
werp under fire and they may be able to 
hamper the use of the great port some- 


what. 


The Nazis have thus gained little direct 
military advantage from V-2. However, 
the situation may change if they can put | 
in operation a rocket carrying the 10 tons 
of .explosive it was originally planned to 
have. Also, the introduction of V-2 did 
give the Germans a propaganda shot in 
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U. 8, Army from Harris & Ewing 


American First Army infantrymen in a German forest; now the autumn offensive is on 


the arm. Berliners tore papers from the 
vendors’ hands when the announcement 
was first printed. 


Atom Smashers: There was nothing: 


remarkable in the charge contained in the 
warhead of the V-2. That again disposed 
of the rumors that the Nazis have de- 
veloped an atomic explosive. 

Georg Hevesy, a University of Copen- 
hagen professor noted for his work in 
atomic research (see page 75), had this 
to say regarding such an explosive: 

“I think it might prove possible for the 
Germans to create an atom bomb ulti- 
mately, but I doubt whether .it can be 
developed in time to be of use to them 
before this war is over. The atom has 
been split, it is true, and this is invalu- 
able for creating a terrific explosive pres- 
sure, but at present the difficulty has 
been to invent the right kind of process 
for harnessing this so that it can fit into 
the bomb and go off at a certain time in 
a prescribed way. The difficulties are 
such that the atom bomb may not prove 
so terrific as is feared, at least not for 
many years.” 

@ The United States Army and Navy 
warned last week that it was possible for 
the Germans to launch flying bombs or 
rockets against American cities althou 

it was extremely unlikely and would 
militarily unprofitable. The most likely 
method would be from submarines, since 
V-1 latinching ramps should be easy to 
set up on the decks of U-boats. 


The Bottom of the Barrel 
Bill Downs, war correspondent for 
NEwswEEK and the Columbia Broadcast- 


ing System, sent the following account of 
how the products of Hitler’s barrel-scrap- 
ing conscription decrees are fighting. 


Volksgrenadier was the name Hitler 
gave to the new units which were formed 


out of remnants of his defeated armies, 
plus new recruits and transferred person- 
nel from other branches of service. The 
first of these formations encountered by 
the Allies was the 256th Division. The 
British ran up against it in the ’s Her- 
togenbosch area in October. 


Rag, Tag, Bobtail: According to pris- 
oners, the division originally was the 
256th Infantry Division which served in 
Russia but was so decimated in the fight- 
ing last June that survivors were returned 
to the Wehrmacht reserve for re-forming. 
The division was reconstituted on Sept. 8 
as a Volksgrenadier unit. One-quarter of 
its members were veteran survivors of 
the old division. Another quarter came 
from replacement battalions stationed in 
Saxony. Another group came as draft 
from the German Navy. The remainder 
were old men and youngsters brought into 
the army under the Nazis’ latest man- 
power orders. 

The division was given a few months’ 
traihing and then dispatched to man what 
then was a quiet sector around Tilburg. 
The luckless Volksgrenadier unit arrived 
just in time to run into the British offensive 
to clean up Southern Holland. They were 
mowed down. But even these inexperi- 
enced soldiers fought well and died 
bravely. The British found one man of 
about 50 who, though critically wounded, 
refused medical treatment and during the 
last half hour of his life constantly 
tried to reach for a clip of cartridges 
for his tommy gun in order to continue 
fighting. : 

These Volksgrenadier units are being 
made to feel they are “Minute Men” de- 
fending their county. Many of them say 
it is not a question of being for or against 
Hitler—it is a question of Germany. That 
is how they are going into battle. As evi- 
dence of how seriously they are taking 
the war a captured document shows one 
platoon on daily 17-hour basic duty. 
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Muddy. Fist 
_ Patton’s Blow on Moselle Front 
Opens Drive to Crush Wehrmacht 


The pause was over. Supplies had been 
railways and 
the “Red Ball” highways of France to 
the long western front. Antwerp had been 
cleared; a new flood of men and muni- 


~ tions from that reat port would soon be 
the 


rolling toward various Allied armies. 
Thus last week the Allied autumn of- 
fensive to crush the Wehrmacht in the 
west got under way. And the force 
chosen to open the drive was_ that 
nemesis of the Germans, Lt. Gen. George 
S. Patton Jr.’s American Third Army. 


The Patton Punch: It had been rain- 
ing steadily for 36 hours on the Third 
Army front on the morning of Nov. 8. The 
ground was sodden; the Seille and Mo- 
selle Rivers were overflowing their banks. 
At 5 o'clock artillerymen scattered along 
the front between Metz and Nancy 
yanked the lanyards of hundreds of big 
guns. For an hour the hills of Lorraine 
trembled under the impact of explosions. 
Promptly at 6 o'clock three divisions— 
the, 80th, 35th, and 26th—scrambled out 
of their water-logged foxholes and moved 
forward on a 27-mile front. 

Standing ankle-deep in the sticky mud, . 
Patton himself saw the assault off. The 
Americans swarmed across the flooded 
Seille in water up to their shoulders, es- 
tablished three firm bridgeheads, and 
captured one bridge intact. 

The next morning, 1,300 heavy bomb- 
ers escorted by 700 Mustang and Thun- 
derbolt fighters roared over the dripping 
clouds. In one of the greatest examples of 
tactical cooperation with ground forces 


- since D Day, they sent down a deluge of . 


more than 4,000 tons of anti-personnel 
bombs. These paved the way for five 
more divisions to join in the action. The 
5th Division hit the German lines south- 
east of Metz in one arm of a pincers 
movement to encircle the city. Simulta- 
neously, the 95th Division attacked south- 
eastward from Maiziéres-les-Metz, 7 miles 
north of Metz. And the 90th Division 
bridged the Moselle northeast of Thion- 
ville near the Luxembourg border. 


The Enemy Retreats: As the as- 
saults developed, the. numbed. Germans 
heard a sound they had learned to dread 
on their long retreat .across France. 
Slitherins; over the mud came the run- 
bling, clanking tanks of the Third Army’s 
Fourth and Sixth Armored Divisions. 
Soon they crashed through the German 
positions. The infantry followed closely to 
exploit the gains. 

At first, instead of slugging it out 
with the Americans, the Nazis seemed to . 
be fighting a delaying action while the 
bulk of their forces withdrew to the cover 


of the reversed Maginot Line. Then this 
week the inevitable counterattacks were 
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Wartime progress by America's petroleum industry has paved the 
wey for fundamental progress in post-war automobile engine design. 
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Newsweek—Scott, DeMoreland 


Stalin recounts the Red Army’s great thrusts against the Nazis 


flung against the American lines. Mean- 
while, the ring slowly closed around Metz, 
the hub of thirteen highways and the 
hinge of the German defenses on the 
Third Army front. 
Significance -—~— 
Joseph S. Evans Jr., chief of News- 
WEEK’s London Bureau and now at Su- 
reme Headquarters, cabled: “It cannot 
fe overemphasized that the Third Army 
waited to strike until the supply situation 
of the other Allied armies—particularly 
those north of Patton—was in good shape. 
The fact that the pause also gave the 
Germans time to regroup and resupply 
their armies can almost be. discounted 
because of the overwhelming superiority 
of men and supplies Gen. Dwight Eisen- 
hower can bring to bear. Although there 


has been a halt in the talk of the war be- 
ing over by Christmas, I still believe that 
event is within the realm of possibility. 
If the Allies smash through the Magi 
Line and the West Wall and establi 
bridgeheads across the Rhine, meantime 
subjecting Germany to the heaviest 
bombing, I think Allied experts h to 
see revolt in the Fatherland the 
end of organized resistance.” 

However, two factors kept Allied com- 
manders from feeling too publicly op- 
timistic about that. possibility. One was 
yo oo. The other — e as that 
Ado. itler was ap ly no ger 
giving the orders on the western front. 

It was true that the Nazis had not made 
any admission that the Fithrer and his in- 
tuition were no longer in command, But 
it seemed implicit in two facts: (1) the 
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| recent announcement that Field Marshal 


Karl von Rundstedt, who was removed 
ger | the battle of Normandy and who 
is well known for his refusal to conform 
blindly with Hitler’s ideas, now was in 
‘command of the entire western front; (2) 
the notable increase in the skill of Ger- 
man tactics, 


~The Ten Blows 


, Joseph Stalin, Marshal of the Soviet 
Union -and grand strategist of the Red 
Army, could afford to be generous last 
week. In his speech on the 27th anni- 
versary of the revolution he paid hand- 


‘ some tribute to the Allied invasion of 


Europe and said that without it the Red 
Army could not have achieved its own 
victories. He revealed that the Allies in 
the west were holding down 75 Nazi 
divisions while 180 German and 24 Hun- 
garian divisions faced the Russians. 
Stalin could be generous because the 
Red Army had glory to spare. In just one 
year it had put out of action 120 German 
and satellite divisions. In that year it had 
rolled up a series of victories rarely 
equaled by any army. Stalin divided 
them into these ten great blows that 
broke the Wehrmacht and drove it from 
Russia (see map): 
@ The blow in January liberated the 
Leningrad region. 
@ The second blow in February and 
March hurled the Germans beyond the 
Dnieper River and freed much of the 
Western Ukraine. 
@ The third blow in April and May 
threw the Nazis out-of the Crimea and 
Odessa. 
@ The fourth plow in June broke the 
Finnish Army and gained Viipuri and 
Soviet Karelia. . 
@ The fifth blow in July cracked the 
Fatherland Line based on Vitebsk and 
Bobruisk and resulted in the encircle- 
ment at Minsk. 
@ The sixth blow in July and August 
liberated the rest of the Western Ukraine. 
@ The seventh blow in August put Ru- 
mania out of the war. 
@ The eighth blow in September and 
October freed the Baltic area. 
@ The ninth blow in October partially 
liberated Yugoslavia and brought about 
the invasion of Hungary. 
@ The tenth blow, also in October, drove 
the Nazis from Northern Finland. 
All last week, in the plains before 
- Budapest, far inside P and in the 
forests of East Prussia, the Red Army 
paved the way for the greatest blow of 
the blow to knock Germany out of 
e war. 


The Last Monster 


She was destined for a life of frustra- 
tion from the start. Her sister ship, the 
mighty Bismarck, was sunk on her maid- 
ig eg ee alt 

the 40,000-ton battleship Tirpitz. 


they cooped her up in North 
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FLORIDA'S “SECRET PARADISE” 





Fabulously beautiful Boca Raton... formerly a private 
haven for members of the exclusive Boca Raton Club... 
is now. open to a discriminating clientele. Secluded, 
unspoiled, Boca Raton is a completely self-contained 
resort hotel. It offers ideal conditions for a tropical 
Winter holiday... with championship golf courses, tennis 
courts, swimming pools, a cabana-studded ocean 


beach, fishing and yacht dockage facilities, and living 


‘accommodations of baronial splendor. You are invited 


to write for information regarding rates and 


reservations. Or see your local travel agent, 
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Norwegian fjords, behind the shelter of 
overhanging cliffs and torpedo nets. Only 
occasionally did she venture forth to 
menace the Allied supply route to Russia. 

On Sunday the icy waters where she 
had so long sought safety claimed the 
Tirpitz for their own. British Lancaster 
bombers attacked her in Tromsé Fjord. A 
6-ton “earthquake” bomb caught her 
squarely and the last great ship of Hitler’s 
navy capsized and sank. 


The Bridge-Busting 490th 
Just two years ago the 490th Squadron 
(medium bombers) joined the United 
States Tenth Air Force in India. One of 
its chief targets was the Myittha rail- 
way bridge, south of Mandalay. The 
Americans blanketed the bridge and the 
surrounding area with bombs and then 
turned sadly home. The bridge still stood. 








‘Even the direct hits had plummeted 


through it to explode harmlessly in the 
river. 

Next, the fliers of the 490th tried low- 
level “skip” bombing but discovered that 
the bombs skip over and under the 
bridge. Then the commanding officer, 
Lt..Col: Robert D. McCarten of Fargo, 
N. D., set Maj. Robert A. Erdin, present 
squadron commander, and Capt. Harry 
S. Sutphen to finding a way to hit a 
bridge so it would collapse. Finally, the 
two officers came up with a winner. The 
method was to fly along the tracks at 
treetop level, rise to 1,000 feet, dive, 
and, at a previously calculated altitude, 
drop a 1,000-pound bomb set to explode 
aie the water next to a pier. The pier 
thereupon would collapse; so would the 
bridge. 

Last New Year's Day Major Erdin’s 
fliers knocked out their first bridge with 
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the new technique, but the mission which 
most gratified the squadron came two 
weeks later. Then Capt. Angelo J. Bout- 
selis of Lowell, Mass., two 
bombs which completely destroyed the 
troublesome Myittha bridge. In all, Cap- 
tain Boutselis, home last week after two 
tours of duty with the “Burma Bridge 
Busters,” as the 490th is called, collected 
five bridges, a Distinguished Flying Cross 
with cluster, and a 10%-inch mustache 
that looks like a yoke for a pair of oxen. 

In preparation for the Myitkyina cam- 
paign the Bridge Busters as a unit de- 
stroyed more than 40 bridges—all the im- 
portant spans in the area—and slowed 
Jap supplies to a dribble. On the British 
Burma front they killed more than 1,150 
Japs in one attack on an enemy camp. 
Last month the squadron knocked out 
thirteen bridges in thirteen days. Last 
week they destroyed their 100th bridge. 
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nese Navy ; 


Lord Louis Mountbatten. 


Ii is a reasonable expectation that 
the campaign under the Southeast Asia 
command will soon be speeded up. Four 
important factors point that way: (1) 
the weather; (2) a recent statement: by 
A. V. Alexander, First Lord of the Brit- 
ish Admiralty, that “we hope to place 
in the Pacific a fleet capable in itself of 
fighting a general action with the Japa- 

(8) the recent bombing 
of; Rangoon and Singapore by Super- 
fortresses; and (4) the appointment of 
Lt. Gen. Sir Oliver W. H. Leese, re- 
cently in command of the British Eighth 
Army in Italy, to a post under Admiral 


These items taken together make 
welcome news, especially since the war 
in China is not going well and the 





tempo of the war in the Pacific, despite 
our recent successes, is bound to slack- 
en as we move west, because of the sup- 
ply problem. 

As is well known, weather is impor- 
tant, along with the accumulation of 
reinforcements and other problems, in 
affecting the progress of a land cam- 
paign. This is equally true of a sea cam- 
paign, especially in amphibious land- 
ings. Even the short crossing of the 
English Channel on D Day was serious- 
ly handicapped by bad weather. 


In the Indian Ocean and nearby 
land areas, weather plays a very im- 
portant role. From April to December, 
the Bay of Bengal is the habitat of tropi- 
cal cyclones, with October considered 
the worst month. But the two prevailin: 
winds in this area are the am an 
the northeast monsoons. The southwest 


How Sets the Wind for Singapore? 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N., Ret. 


monsoon is of oceanic origin, blows with 
much more force than the northeast 
monsoon, is humid and rainy, and is the 
prevailing wind of the summer months. 
The northeast monsoon is of continental 
origin, usually dry and clear. It blows 
with less force than the southwest mon- 
soon, is the prevailing wind of the 
winter months, and is the favorable off- 
shore wind for amphibious landings in 
calm water in the Gulf of Martaban 
along the Malay Peninsula and Sumatra. 

During the coming winter, conditions 
are also more favorable in the South- 
east Asia area for amphibious operations 
than they are in Formosa area, 
where the northeast winds cig “gree 
blow-with gale force for days. If suf- 
ficient troops, landing craft, naval ships, 
and aircraft are available, the coming 
months would appear to be a propitious 
time to launch a major campaign in the 
Southeast Asia area, supplementing the 
raids previously made, especially as our 
Central, Southwest Pacific, and Philip- 


- pines operations have wrought so much 


devastation to the Jap ships and sea and 
land aircraft, 

Strategically, the terrain setup in the 
Southeast Asia command area is more 
favorable for the accomplishment of its 
objectives than is the present setup in 
the Central Pacific. Nearby India, with 
its great land space, offers almost un- 
limited possibilities as a great reserve 
base in the rear, nearer to present Far 
Eastern operations than America. Front- 
ing India to the south and east are three 
important key positions: Ceylon and the 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands. Ceylon 
was never occupied by the Japs, but if 


they had been farsighted, it would seem 
as though they would have made a 
determined effort to capture it at the 
time when British naval and 
was woefully weak in the Indian Ocean, 
for the island's strategic position is very 
strong. It forms the salient facing west, 
backed by the Andaman and Nicobar 


—_ as ipore lying a 
rear. aps occupy Anda- 
mans and Nicobars, the Strait 


of Malacca and Singapore, but when 
they failed to occupy Ceylon, a vital 
link in what must be their defense po- 


sition was lost. 


lombo 


mans, and approximately the same dis- 
tance from N 


many ships, onprcninataly 410 miles 


miles of 1 ene anchorage for deep- 
water . This post is about 165 miles 


air power 


Ceylon has good water areas in Co- 
and Trincomalee from which 
naval craft and. convoys may operate. 
It is about 970 miles from Akyab in 
Burma at the head of the Bay of Bengal, 
705 miles from Port Blair in the Anda- 


ankuari Harbor in the 
Nicobars. Around Port Blair and vicinity 
is a spacious deep-water anchorage for 


from the head of the Gulf of Martaban, 
Rangoon, and Moulmein. Nankuari Har- 
bor is a snug little spot with about 5 


from Sabang off the northern tip of 
Sumatra and 440 miles from Penang in 
the Malay Peninsula. Sek 


Thus the strategic setup in thi 
aren is Gavorable for Whe aiiiipted re- 


capture of Si .. Once this is ac- 
complished, the road és h to the rich 
oil fields of Sumatra and. via the 


Strait of Malacca. ae 














Bituminous Coal works on your farm every day, sif, 
to help you do your wartime job. Coal helps cake steel 
for your fences, farm machinery, tractor, car, and truck, 
It helps make fertilizer, insecticides, roofing, and paint 
| —to name only a few vital farm necessities, 
American farm products go to market 
on the railroads—and 94 per cent of 
all our locomotives use Bituminous Coal 
for power! And chances are the electrici- : 
ty for your refrigerating units and lights § © 13: Awe NEED BITUMINOUS COALI” 
i qenetips fem) Byeinces Coal ‘Wiad (YY Last year, to supply the demands of farm- 


ing, railroads,. home, and factory, the coal 
industry produced a world’s record total of 589 mil- 
lion tons! This year the industry has scheduled an 
output of over 600 million tons—more coal than has 
ever been mined in any year in any country, 


Surprising Facts about 
Bituminous Coal 


A. High-octane gasoline can be made from coal . .. 
so America’s 3000-year supply of Bituminous Coal is 
our best insurance against a motor fuel shortage! 





Bituminous Coal helps generate 
electricity to run your electrical 2. A well-dressed woman, after Victory, will wear 


appliances. Coal also makes 
medicines, and dyes for fabrics. 
And, of course, 4 out of every 
7 homes are heated by Bitu- 3. Bituminous Coal mining pays one of the highest 
minous Coal . . . Farm, Home, hourly wages in American industry. In fact, more 
and Industry Depend on Coall than iron and steel, rubber products, printing and 

publishing, or electrical machinery. Bituminous Coal 

Institute, 60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


BITUM iINOUS ub COAL* Farm, Home, and Industry Depend on Coai! 


- coal! For coal is needed for making precious nylons 
and many other fine fabrics. 
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Ignorant Men and Modern Weapons: 
The Inside Story of the Chinese Army 


The Japanese last week proclaimed the capture of Kweilin and Liuchow, onetime 
American air bases in Southern China. Once again the Chinese armies had gone down 
to defeat. It was all part of the tragic pattern of events that resulted three weeks ago 
in the recall of Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell. 

The explosion resulting from Stilwells recall blew the lid off the censorship which 
had until then concealed the real facts of the military and political situation in China. 
But even the facts then released did not fully explain the almost insuperable difficulties 
of making China into a modern military power. 

In NewsweEex's judgment the following story by Harold Isaacs, NEWSWEEK corre- 
spondent in China, is the first account to prove these fundamental reasons. Isaacs 
sent it from the Salween front in Western China. It tells what happened when an 
American military mission called the “Y Force” tried to mold the Chinese Expedition- 
ary Force in that area into an army capable of driving the Japs back into Burma. 


The function of the Y—or Yoke—Force training to a substantial number of Chi- 
is to advise the Chinese in matters of tac- nese troops for a limited period. 
tics and operations. It also provides tech- . YFOS (Y Force rations Staff) 
nical assistance in the field in the form of Field Headquarters is headed by the 
surgical and medical teams and signal, YFOS commanding general, Brig. Gen. 
ordnance, vehicle, and flame-thrower re- Frank Dorn, who was also Chief of Staff 
pair and servicing units. The bulk of sup- to Stilwell. The headquarters is a little 
ply comes from American sources, using _ tent village snug on a hillside overlooking 
American transportation on the oun! a broad, green valley. Chinese \Expedi- 
and in the air. Prior to the opening of the tionary Force Headquarters, with Gen. 
Salween campaign, American Traveling Wei Li-huang commanding, is located 
Instructional Groups (called TIG’s) gave only a few minutes’ walk away. (Wei 








. tion as regimental liaison, 


Victory 

Chinese 
general with 
tiny eyes.) Forward in the fighting areas, 
liaison teams headed by colonels are at- 
tached to field armies, Smaller teams, 
usually headed by lieutenant colonels, 
are attached to divisions, and individual 
officers ranking from major down ipa 
& by 
themselves, living with their regimental 
commanders as a rule, and sticking close 
to their units in the field. 


And Never the Twain: The principal 
difficulty is that American military men 


have their own standards for measuring 


results and their own outlook on the 
methods used for achieving them. These 
standards are high. The standards of the 
Chinese senior command are different. 
This is a factor that tries, sometimes be- 
yond endurance, the patience of the 
Americans. Putting it as mildly as pos- 
sible, there are different notions of disci- 
pline as it applies to top command and 
rather violently different notions on han- 
dling of supply problems. . 

Here is how American officers in the 
field describe their problems with the 


@ Three weeks’ training in tactical op- 
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Flight From Terror: Having learned years ago to expect 
no mercy or justice from the Japs, Chinese civilians fled when 
the enemy closed in on Liuchow. Some packed themselves onto 





Acme photos 


of @-jammed train leaving the doomed city. 
ving trains, as did the seriously injured boy 












* FOR UNHURRIED MOMENTS 


KINSEY. 


THE UNHURRIED WHISKEY 
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Yen 
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Lots oF roxxs with limited leisure 
have made this exciting discovery: 


That Kinsey, the Unhurried Whis. 
key, adds mightily to the complete en. 
joyment of their unhurried moments, 

Small wonder! For Kinsey is a sy. 
Perbly smooth and Satisfying whiskey 
--- blended with care and “know-how” 
for more than half a century, 


A Blended Whiskey 
86.8 Proof » 65% Grain Neutral Spirits 
Kinsey Distilling Corporation, Linfield, Pa, 
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SURVIVAL | 
OF THE FITTEST 


Essential home front transpor- 
tation . . . vital to the nation in 
war and peace ... is in the midst 
of a struggle for survival. The 
supply of motor trucks has been 
dwindling for nearly three years. 
Practically none can be replaced. 
In an effort to give real help to 
all owners of motor trucks in 
this critical situation, White 
pioneered Personalized Service. 
It is unlike any other truck 
maintenance plan. It is far more 
comprehensive. It will work for 
you—regardless of where your 
service work is done. It will post- 
pone the day of the last mile 
built into your truck. Your local 
White Branch or Dealer will 
furnish full information. 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio, U. S.A. 





A limited number of new Super 
Power Whites is now in production 
for essential services. Your White 
representative will be glad to help 
you make application. 





FOR MORE THAN 40 YEARS THE GREATEST NAME IN TRUCKS 
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U. 8. Navy Photo from Associated Press 


A salvo from a Japanese cruiser (circle) straddles a Seventh Fleet escort carrier in the Philippines engagement 


erations is hardly enough. Some Chinese 
troops had only that much. Some had 
more. The training unquestionably made 
some impression on the junior officers 
and noncoms exposed to it. But they are 


unable to apply their lessons in action — 


when they are returned to the command 
of senior officers who are wholly un- 
familiar with the methods taught. 

C Training gave a lot of Chinese soldiers 
a relative proficiency in the technical use 
of the new weapons given them by the 
Americans. But there was insufficient 
training in the tactical use of these 
weapons and this training, moreover, was 
too thinly spread to be of much effective 
value. 
@ Practically none of the Chinese com- 
manders ever had any artillery to use 
before. It is difficult and sometimes im- 
possible to show them how to use it in 
concert with their other forces. They stick 
stubbornly to dividing their weapons, 
placing them under the separate control 
of regimental commanders. We worked 
for a mee time to persuade them to 
agree to 

trated on single points. It was finally 
agreed to. When it was set up, none of 
the battery commanders dared to act, all 
demanding special and separate orders 
from _ their respective regimental com- 
manders. Finally, after endless going back 
and forth, we had it going—probably the 
first use of massed artillery fire by the 
Chinese Army. 

@ Another example of .the way senior 
commanders often operate when con- 
fronted with the use of new weapons: A 
battalion was going to make an attack 
on a Japanese position at the South Wall. 
The division commander was very proud 


of his “modern” approach to the problem. 


The attack, he explained, was going to be 
spearheaded by bazookas. What hap- 
pened? A team of bazooka men filed out 
in front. and let go with their rockets in 
the general direction of the enemy pill- 
box. Then the infantry was ordered in 


e use of massed fire concen- 


to make the usual costly and isolated 
frontal assault. That commander did not 
have the slightest notion how to use 
machine guns, rifles, and other weapons 
in conjunction with the bazookas for a 
concerted team attack. 

@ Lower commanders are given neither 
responsibility nor any real authority in 
action, and these lower ranks are filled 
with men of great courage, devotion, and 
soldierly quality. Regimental, battalion, 
and company commanders have to act in 
effect like a bunch of corporals carrying 
out the specific orders that come down 
from the division commander, and he in 
turn, more likely than not, has received 
orders of the same type from the army 
commander. Most of the time these orders 
are absurd. 

It is the same story everywhere all the 
time: the frontal piecemeal assault, usual- 
ly by Chinese infantrymen standing 
strai 
ders to’ move against an entrenched 
enemy in small units, piece by piece, 
one place at a time. There is never a 
concert of forces and weapons, virtually 
never the use of intelligence of the most 
elementary kind in outflanking, encir- 
cling, or pocketing. These tactics, stub- 


‘bornly adhered to, cause the Chinese to 


be cut down like flies. We lose our best 
effectives and our best junior officers. 
We pay for every gain with twice as 
many lives as it need take and we take 
much more than twice as long as we 
need to at every job. 

@ Chinese in the front lines, using their 
personal weapons, rifles, machine guns, 
and Bren guns, practically never take 
aim. They point their weapons in the 
general direction of the enemy and let 
go. I went along Chinese machine-gun 
positions with an American liaison officer 
who tried patiently to find out from each 
gun crew what they were aiming at. 
They all pointed vaguely across the 50 
or so yards separating them from the 
Japanese positions. 


t up, unquestioningly obeying or-— 


New weapons are often abused. I saw 

a $7-millimeter gun that had fired 100 
rounds without even having its barrel 
swabbed. It was a total loss. 
@ There have been tragic accidents with 
flame throwers. In one Chinese pillbox, 
a soldier held the weapon at arms’ length 
outside the slit and let go with it. Of 
course it got away from him. The flame 
swished around and into the pillbox. He 
and five others were burned to crisps. The 
officer with them barely escaped. 

In another instance the men had ap- 
parently toyed with a flame thrower in 
a courtyard piled with ammunition. The 
weapon got out of control. Fire started. 
The ammunition went up. So did the 
building, which happened to be a regi- 
mental headquarters. Luckily only one 
man was killed. 


The Silent Men: A great deal of the 
time of the American liaison officers is 
taken up with the single job of collecting 
accurate information about what is go- 
ing on. If it has accomplished nothing 
else, the Y Force experiment has given 
American military men their first real 
close-up of the Chinese Army in action. 
The conscientious liaison officer will sel- 
dom be content with having his inter- 
preter get his colonel on the phone or 
with going to see his colonel for a short 
talk. He will go out into the line to see 
for himself. I saw many of these men— 
who live and work under the most rigor- 
ous and often dangerous conditions—ex- © 
pose themselves repeatedly to enemy fire 
in the line and attempt right on the field 
to correct crying mistakes. ; 

During an attack I watched the men 
of one regiment move up toward the Jap- 
anese positions. A Japanese machine gun 
caught them on their flank and was cut- 
ting the men down mercilessly. Out of 


the smoke and the miserable confusion. / 


an American major came running over to 
the next position where I stood. He de- 
manded to know why the goddamned 












~The Flavor of Home 


If you were to fashion a pipe for yourself, in 
your own home, you would want it just like 
this. It is what the finest pipe should be, in 
every particular. Of course, we have a 93-year 
start on you, in making pipes (at it since 1851). 
We've studied the behavior of pipes, and what 
happens to the smoke on special machines de- 
signed for the purpose. We've tried many hun- 
dreds of different ways of smoking tobacco 
in all kinds of substances. The result is: 
Kaywoodie Pipes are designed and prepared in 
every phase in the right manner, so that they 
yield the greatest pleasure in smoking. They’re 
famous ‘round the world.—If you’ve been un- 
. able to find Kaywoodies lately, it’s because of 
great demand by the Armed Forces. We're 
sure you'll agree that we must serve our fight- 
ers, first! Kaywoodie Company, New York 
and London. 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 29. N. Y. 





War Bonds 
come first 
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hell another regiment hadn’t moved as 
it was su to and, in the process, 
take out that machine gun. “My men are 
being cut to pieces!” he said. The youn 
lieutenant who served as liaison shrugg 
in silence. The major looked at him wear- 
ily in disgusted understanding. Then he 
ane and went back across the line of 


Things like this happen often. They 


help to explain the casualty figures. 
The ect sitioate is that half of these 
losses are and could have 


unnecessary 
been avoided if proper _use had been 
made of men and weapons. _ 

The Chinese largely ignore the advice 
of American liaison officers and tolerate 
them only because of the technical hel 
they get and because of the weapons an 
supplies the Americans are expected to 
provide in profusion. 


Frontier Admiral 


When war broke in the Pacific, Rear 
Admiral Royal E. Ingersoll was servin: 
the Navy as assistant to the Chief o 
Naval Operations. He was relatively un- 
known outside the service but in top 
naval circles few men had a better pro-: 
fessional reputation. In the reshuffle of 
commanders which followed Pearl Har- 
bor, the Navy chose Ingersoll to relieve 
Admiral Ernest J. King as Commander in 
Chief of the Atlantic Fleet. 

His tasks: to defeat the U-boats, to 
build up advanced naval bases, to convoy 
supplies to America’s allies, to run down 
enemy surface raiders, to ferry men over- 
seas for the forthcoming invasions, and to 
whip into fighting trim a fleet which ex- 
panded enormously despite the urgent 
withdrawal and diversion of major units to 
the Pacific. On New Year’s Day of 1942, 
the sandy-haired, blue-eyed CinCLant 
upped to vice admiral, raised his flag on 


the cruiser Augusta, and at once 
into the desperate battle for the Atlantic 
sea lanes. 


Mission Accomplished: Six months 
later, when the Navy promoted him to 
oh shocked, pote meas ce 

ing » an itionary force 
was in England training for the invasion 
of North Africa, enemy raiders were no 
problem, and supplies were pouring 
across the Atlantic. By New Year's day of 


1944, units of his Atlantic Fleet had car-. 


ried off three major invasions, and re- 
duced the U-boats to a nuisance. By last 
June it had convoyed more than 7,000 
ships with a loss of only seven. Ingersoll’s 
stature as a master of naval logistics rose 
to the heights. 

serol, the Newy-shitted the onl, ob 
con a pu 
licity-sh admiral | 
again full scope to his talents. Giv- 
ing him the status of deputy Commander 
in Chief of the United States Fleet and 
deputy Chief of Naval tions, it se- 
lected him to command the Western Sea 
Frontier. His assignment is to accelerate 


to a new post which will - 


and.expand the flow of supplies to the dis- 
tant Pacific bases in preparation for new 
blows against Japan. 


: The Compleat Sailor: The new West- 
ern Sea Frontier. commander is almost as 
much a part of the Navy as blue water. 


~A destroyer has borne the name of his 


father, Rear Admiral Royal Rodney Inger- 
soll, an officer who served with distinction 
in the Civil and Spanish-American Wars 
and in the last world conflict. The same 
ship is also named for his son, Lt. Royal 
Rodney Ingersoll II, who was ed 
aboard the Hornet in the battle of Mid- 
way when a wounded pilot accidentally 


- U. 8. Navy 
Ingersoll of the Western Sea Frontier 


tripped his gun triggers as he landed on 
the carrier. 

Born in the Georgetown section of 
Washington, the 61-year-old admiral 
grew up in La Porte, Ind., where his 
thoughts as a child were far from the sea. 
He acquired the nickname “Budge.”* At 
7 he began a lifetime hobby of collecting 
stamps. He developed a passion for music 
and learmed to play the piano expertly. 

Entering the Naval Academy in 1901, 
Ingersoll graduated as fourth man im. his 
class. In 1916, as lieutenant and execu- 
tive officer of the U.S.S. Cincinnati, he 
was ordered from the Asiatic Fleet to 
Washington to serve as communications 
officer in the office of the Chief of Naval 

In this important post the studious, 
brilliant young officer organized a 


—y ing an “unbreakable code” which 
the lavy quards ep tealbialy that & ve 
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fused to let the State Department have it 
for the use of the American diplomatic 
delegation at Versailles. However, the 
Navy sent Ingersoll, then a commander, 
to France to code the delegation’s reports 
for transmission to Washington. He set 
sail from New York on Nov. 10, 1918. 
That one day before the Armistice was 
the only sea duty he managed to get dur- 
ing the last war. 
eacetime years Ingersoll worked in 


Navel Intelligence, surveyed the waters” 


off Haiti and Cuba, completed the senior 
course at the Naval War College (as a 
student there he helped draw up a fleet 
reorganization plan which is still substan- 
tially in use), served as assistant Chief 
of Staff to Admiral William V. Pratt, 
NEWSWEEK naval commentator who was 
then Commander in Chief of the United 
States Fleet, commanded the cruisers 
Augusta and San Francisco, and headed 
the Navy Department’s War Plans Divi- 
sion. In 1938, promoted to rear admiral, 
he assumed command of a cruiser divi- 
sion. Two years later he was ordered to 
Washington as assistant to the Chief of 
Naval Operations. 


Modest Mariner: A quiet, unassuming 
man with a stern face, Admiral Ingersoll 
directed the roaring Atlantic Fleet from 
neat headquarters on the old frigate Con- 
stellation and the converted gunboat 
Vixen at Newport, Rhode Island. a 
made fateful decisions calmly and swiftl 

The ruddy-complexioned, ipe-smok- 
ing admiral has almost a shobia against 
seeing his name in print. Not once dur- 
ing the action-packed months of Atlantic 
warfare did he issue a communiqué over 
his signature. He even receives magazines 
under the name of “Mr. R. E. Ingersoll.” 

Associates say he spends his time striv- 
ing to achieve anonymity. However, sev- 
eral weeks ago in Boston he defeated 
his own purpose. After lunching with 
some old friends, he went down to the 
railroad station to see them off. They 
could find no porters to carry their lug- 
gage. The four-starred admiral grabbed 
up suitcases and pushed through crowds 
of sailors and soldiers. The servicemen 
had no trouble identifying him. 


Pama to Terror 


by day the Fepenene watch the 
hy ‘ ve Tokyo with more and more 
apprehension. The dots they know are 
American B-29 bombers that keep com- 
ing back. Last week, for the third time, 
the Japanese reported the Superfortresses 
had made reconnaissance lights over the 
- imperial capital. So far they had dropped 
no bombs. But in expectation of the day 


when the explosives and incendiaries . 


would shower down, the government or- 
dered the evacuation of old people from 
Tokyo and ten other large cities. 

Japs thought the B-29 reconnais- 
sance planes were coming ‘from Guam 
and Saipan. The Superfortresses that 
mii come from China nearly always 














George Washington could have 
had a Jeep 


(A MESSAGE TO MEN ON COLLEGE AND TRAINING CAMPUSES) 


All the raw materials needed to build a jeep were obtainable 
in George Washington’s time. 

Only the knowledge of how to obtain them, refine them and 
fabricate them into such a vehicle was lacking. 

At Alcoa, we call this important ingredient “Imagineering”. 
That’s our handy word for letting imagination soar and then 
engineering it down to practical use. And this is the kind of 
a job that has a special appeal for young men interested in’ 
the future. 

It’s exciting and exhilarating work to let your imagination 
have free reign on the possibilities of light, strong aluminum— 
then engineer it down to earth. So there is plenty of opportunity 
in the aluminum industry for young men with imaginations 
that refuse to be limited by traditions. 

There is almost no limit to imagineering with Alcoa Alloys 
in making things lighter, more attractive, more economical. All 
this adds up to making Alcoa Aluminum available in a greater 
number of ways, to a greater number of people at the lowest 
possible cost. 

You can let your imagination soar on the future of Alcoa 
Aluminum and the part it will play in building a better world. 
It will be used in places and for things undreamed of now. 

And we hope that many young men with vision will build 
their own future in the aluminum industry or in the many 
industries which will be using more aluminum than they have 


ever used before. 


ALGOA ALUMINUM 


© This sneosage is printed by Aluminum Company of 
America to help people to understand what we do and’ 
what sort of men make aluminum grow in usefulness. 
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have dropped bombs. So they did ‘again 
on Nov. 11 in a raid on Omura on the 
southern island of Kyushu. Other B-29s 
struck at Shanghai and Nanking in occu- 
pied China. 


Showdown at Leyte 


The hot, rain-lashed island of Le 
last week began to emerge as the Guadal- 
canal of the Philippines. Physically, the 
terrain of the two islands is similar— 
mountains, valleys, and jungles. Stra- 


tegically, the ange weng seemed to have: 


chosen Leyte for their major land battle 
of the Philippine Archipelago, just as 
they had staked the fate of the Solomons 
on Guadalcanal. 

From Formosa the Japs ferried planes 
down to Philippine bases, just as they had 
pumped air power into the Solomons. 
(Their losses, currently running on an 
average of about 100 planes a day, were 




















MacArthur’s drives close in on Ormoc 


heavier than they had suffered over 
Guadalcanal.) And despite the disastrous 
defeat of their Navy in October, the ene- 
my gathered up transports, destroyers, 
coastal vessels, and barges and ran the 
gantlet of American aircraft and PT-boats 
—again the same tactics they had pursued 
on Guadalcanal. 

Announ that American forces had 
inflicted 35,000 casualties on the original 
Jap garrison of Leyte—its estimated entire 
strength—Gen. Douglas MacArthur on 
Nov. 9 reported that the enemy had sent 
in about the same number of men from 
the 85th Imperial Army, formerly sta- 
tioned on Mindanao, Cebu, and other is- 
lands. For their part, the Japs revealed 
that Gen. Tomoyuki Yamashita, the con- 
queror of Singapore, was in command. 


Reinforcement, Hard Way: Most of 
the Jap reinforcements were landed while 
the and Seventh American Fleets 
were on the three Japanese task 
forces and before the Leyte airfields were 
able to accommodate bombers. However, 
on the: afternoon of Nov. 9 PT-boats 


\ 


sighted a Jap convoy composed of four 
transports and fifteen destroyers making 
for Leyte. Lightnings carrying two 1,000- 
pound bombs and a small force of Mitch- 
ells attacked at low levels through heavy 
anti-aircraft fire. They left one transport 
smoking. 

During the night the PT-boats swarmed 
into Ormoc Harbor and sank one de- 
stroyer. The next morming at dawn wave 
after wave of land-based planes tore into 
the convoy. Jap losses: three transports, 
seven destroyers. American losses: four 
bombers, four fighters. Nevertheless, the 
Japanese niccooded in landing 5,000 to 
10,000 men. 

Heedless of the cost, the Japanese sent 
another convoy of three large transports, 
one medium transport, five destroyers, 
and one destroyer escort toward Leyte. 
Again PT-boats sighted the enemy, and 
just before the ships entered the harbor, 
Third Fleet Hellcats, Avengers, and Hell- 
divers roared into the attack. Some of 
the same fliers had undoubtedly bombed 
Manila airfields on Nov. 5 and probably 
sank a heavy cruiser and damaged a light 
cruiser, three destroyers, and several mer- 
chantmen in Manila Bay. 

Although twenty Jap planes tried to 
provide air cover, the convoy never had 
a chance. All four of the transports went 
down, along with two destroyers and the 
destroyer escort. Two other destroyers, 
one with its bow blown off and the other 
left with its decks awash, were believed 
sunk, and the one remaining destroyer 
was damaged. Thirteen Jap planes were | 
shot down. Few of the estimated 8,000 
men on the transports reached shore. 
American losses: nine planes. 


The Bloody Horseshoe: Ashore, the 
Americans found the Japs the same bitter, 
fearless enemy they had met in the Solo- 
mons. Four miles south of Carigara Bay 
near the native village of Limon, where 
the road running from Pinamopoan to the 
Jap port of Ormoc makes a horseshoe 
curve, Maj. Gen. Frederick Irving’s 24th 
Division came up against some of the 
early enemy. rein ments. They in- 
cluded elements of the Ist, 30th, and 
102nd Divisions, 

The battle for Horseshoe Bend raged 
for four days. For the Americans it was 
an uphill fight along ridges and the twist- 
ing, narrow valley road, Using the con- 
cealment of the dense undergrowth, the 
Japs halted the GI's with rt infiltra- 
tion and banzai charges and with rifles, 
mortars, and artillery. A- 50-mile hurri- 
cane—the second severe storm of the 
HHudeling in thei slimy fosholes, the Gl 

uddling in their slimy GI's 
es mn oe already bl from 

en, wi oc azing from 
bomb.and artillery hits, they crashed into 
the Japs for substantial . But the few 
miles momating tee Ormoc were 
built to order the defensive fighting 
the Japs know so well. General 
thur for the first time spoke of “stubborn” 
enemy resistance. 
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Model of Arrogance 


“Home-run hitter Yamashita knocked 
the British at Singapore for a loop and is 
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now pitted against ‘Dugout’ MacArthur, 
choice of the American e, in the 
decisive game of the World Series on 


Leyte grounds.” 

Thus, in terms of the national sport 
the Japs borrowed from the Americans, 
Tokyo last week announced the transfer 
of Gen. Tomoyuki Yamashita from the 
Malayan command to chief of the ground 
forces in the Philippines. To José P. 
Laurel, the islands puppet President, 
Yamashita boasted: “During the Singa- 
pore negotiations, I told the British com- 
mander: ‘All I want to kéar from you is 
yes or no.’ I expect to put the same ques- 
tion to MacArthur.” 

The remark was characteristic of Ya- 
mashita—an arrogant, tomato-faced, hard- 
bitten professional bully whose life has 
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Yamashita: In the big league now 


been spent in hard work and was crowned 
by the capture of Singapore. He was sup- 
to have relieved Gen. Masaharu 
omma Sing, oe Bataan-Corregidor 
hase of the Philippines invasion, but 
th he and offi ‘okyo have denied 
this. Implacable with his own troops, 
callously barbaric in victory, Yamashita 
a beau ideal of the Bushido-imbued 
officer. 

Fifty-nine years old, in the army since 
1906, a Staff College graduate in 1916, 
in time Y. ita was never visible 
politically, Instead he remained in the 
shadow of Marshal Count Terauchi—now 
the senior officer on the active list and 
supreme commander in the Philippines 
area, 


Between 1988 and 1941 Yamashita 
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"The war has proved 
how wise we were 

to choose a Frigidaire 

Range and Refrigerator !" 





Frigidaire today is proud of 
the millions of Frigidaire products, 
made in peacetime, now serving 
their users so well, so depend- 
ably, in so many helpful ways. 


In millions of homes Frigidaire Refrig- 
erators, by preventing food spoilage, 
are guarding health . . . reducing waste 
While Frigidaire Electric Ranges hel» 
serve nutritious meals . . . save many 
hours for other tasks. 

Even more important—they’re giv- 
ing this help dependably. These ranges 
and refrigerators are providing the 
same reliability day in and day out 
which other Frigidaire products are 
giving in so many homes and business 
establishments throughout the land. 

To continue to make Frigidaire prod- 
ucts America’s first choice is our goal 
for the future. Plans for this have al. 
ready been worked out in detail. Their 
fulfillment must await final Victory. 
But one thing is certain: There will be 
more and better Frigidaire products for 
more people—and in their making, more 
jobs for more men! 


GET THIS FREE BOOKLET 
From Your Frigidaire Dealer 


10) Refrigerator Helps.” 
For the users of every make 
of refrigerator! Look for your 
dealer's Frigidaire store sign; 
find his name in classified 
telephone book; or write 

Frigidaire, 264 Taylor Street, 
Dayton 1, Ohio. In Canada, address 114 
Commercial Road, Leaside 12, Ontario. 





Usten te General Meters Symphony of the Air... Every Sunday Afternoon, N BC Netwerk 


i e 
Working as a team under 
today's difficule conditions, the 
Frigidaire factory, dealers and 
servicemen are ing she de- 
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France Given More Say in Europe 


in Prelude to Big Three Meeting 


Foremost of French Demands 
Is Met by Award of Membership 
on Allied Advisory Council 


This is an age when the milestones of 
war and diplomacy are established by the 
meetings of the leaders of great powers 
—both Allied and Axis. Of all these the 
conference of President Roosevelt, Prime 
Minister Churchill, and Premier Stalin at 
Teheran may go down as the most mo- 
mentous. And last week, the ground was 
very evidently being prepared for an- 
other gathering of the Big Three. 


Churchill told the House of Commons: . 


“It is high time we had another triple 
conference.” The President, return- 
ing to Washington after the election, 
agreed that another meeting was due. 
And Stalin, while not officially expressing 
himself about a conference, devoted a 
good deal of his speech on the anniver- 
sary of the revolution to approving the 
work done at Dumbarton Oaks. Also, he 
intimated that he wanted to continue 
the progress made there—presumably on 
a personal basis with the President and 
the Prime Minister. 

With the stage thus set, another nation 
began to rise to the level of the three 


great powers. In Paris, an impressive 
diplomatic delegation, headed by Church- 
ill, arrived in the wake of full Allied 
recognition of the French provisional 
Government. France might not join in 
the coming tri-power conference, but its 
reemergence as a_leader of Western 
Europe was well under way. 


Triumphant March: Ten Spitfires es- 
corted the Churchill plane from London 
to Paris on Nov. 10. Heavy censorship 


concealed the arrival of the British party, - 


which included Mrs. Churchill and her 
daughter Mary, Foreign Secretary An- 
thony Eden, Foreign Under Secretary Sir 
Alexander Cadogan, military advisers and 
secretaries. But the next day all Paris 
knew Churchill had come and turned out 
to meet fm. 

On the Champs-Elysées, from the 
Place de la Concorde to the Arc de 
Triomphe, Parisians stood nearly fifteen 
deep, and they hung from roofs, bal- 
conies, windows, and trees. Wooden bar- 
riers lined the pavements. Before them 
stood guards from the regular army, the 
Paris police, the French Forces of the 
Interior, and the civil defense force. 

Just before 11, up the majestic avenue 
swept an open car surrounded by twen 
motorcycle police, riding wheel to wheel. 
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- = France to a British- 


In the rear seat sat Gen. Charles de 
Gaulle, stiff and solemn in khaki, and 
Winston Churchill, beaming in the slate- 
blue uniform of an RAF commodore. As 
the Prime Minister waved his cap, the 
crowds roared in response: “Vive de 
Gaulle! Vive Shur-she 

Then, at 11, as a single cannon shot 
rang out, the leaders of France and Brit- 
ain laid wreaths on the tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier. For an hour thereafter, 
they reviewed a parade of some 8,000 
troops that included the mounted Re- 
publican Guard, flamboyant in blue uni- 
forms with feathered gold and silver hel- 
mets, a Canadian bagpipe band, Ameri- 
can MP’s, and a portion of the Paris fire 
department. 

ce the crowd surged through the 

close-packed guards. Despite the fears 
of Lt. Gen. Joseph Pierre Koenig, FFI 
commander in charge of Paris security, 
none of the Germans still roaming Paris 
nor their French accomplices attempted 
a potshot at the visitors. Neithe cold nor 
gray skies dampened the French or 
Churchill, though when one observer 
commented on the Prime Minister’s ob- 
vious good cheer,- he was silenced with 
the retort: “Yes, but he hasn’t had a 
chance to talk to de Gaulle yet.” 


Triumphant Diplomacy: When he 
did talk to de Gaulle, Churchill informed 
him of the Anglo-American-Russian de- 
cision to extend full membership to 
France on the European Advisory Com- 
mission. Later the British, American, and 
Russian Ambassadors in Paris called on. 
Foreign Minister Georges Bidault with a 
formal invitation. ; 

That invitation satisfied France’s first 
demand on its Allies. A second on the 
Paris agenda was for arms and war ma- 
tériel to equip a new French army; a 
third was for industrial equipment to re- 
vive French economy—both were de- 
pendent on Allied military requirements. 
France also demanded the designation of 
a French zone of occupation in defeated 
Germany—preferably the Rhineland. 

The reemergence of France as a mili- 
tary power seemed assured by a public 


* pledge from Churchill. At an Hétel de 


Ville reception by the capital’s Committee 
of Liberation, the Prime Minister de- 
in ungrammatical but rous 
French: “The creation of a ch 
Army as soon as possible is absolutely 
necessary to maintain the balance and 
health of Europe.” But the adhesion of 
Western 
European Union was uncertain. Fearful 
that Russia would regard it as anti-Soviet, 
the French apparently did not commit 
themselves. oo 


Bread and Treaties 
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WORLD ASSIGNMENTS 
for PRESTONE’ Anti-Freeze! 


MILLIONS OF GALLONS of “Prestone” anti-freeze have gone to the Armed Forces 
and to Lend-Lease this year. As a result there has been a reduced supply avail- 
able for civilian use. ~ 

To assure anti-freeze protection of the nation’s motor vehicles, the War Pro- 
duction Board, with the cooperation of the Anti-Freeze Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee, set up a state allocation plan for the distribution of all types of anti- 
freeze. This plan should assure motorists of some type of anti-freeze protection. 
But “Prestone” brand anti-freeze may not be available in many localities. 

_ “Prestone” anti-freeze lasts all winter. It won’t evapo- 
rate, boil away, or lose effectiveness through “foaming.” Pro- 
tects against rust and corrosion. 

NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC, 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


The registered trade-marks ‘‘Eveready” and “Prestone” 


distinguish products of National Carbon Company, Inc. 0.P.A. RITAN 
. CEILING PRICE BREST ; 
\ 65 ANTI FREEZE 4 
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What's the tie-up? This motor, 
reconditioned and restored to its 
full work capacity, could fairly be 
rated better than new. 

Why “better''? Because ex- 
pert overhauling also saved a 
large part of the scarce labor, 
materials and time that would 
have been required for new pro- 
duction. 

It will be to industry's credit if 
basic conservation ideas, revived 
through necessity, are continued 
by choice. Users of Yellow Strand 
Preformed Wire Rope, for exam- 
ple, can profitably take the 
same minute care of their 
ropes after supplies be- 
come freely available 
again. We feel confident 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 
Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 
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STRAND 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE o BRAIDED SAFETY SLINGS 
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Ideas, too, 
can be reconditioned 














they will stick to the preformed 
rope that has delivered so 
much extra service on vital war 
jobs. 

In employing Preformed 
Yellow Strand and Yellow Strand 
Braided Safety Slings for the first 
time, an engineer or contractor 
generally reconditions a number 
of opinions. It’s discovered, for 
example, that a rope need not be 
untractable. For preforming and 
patented braiding add flexi- 
bility to traditional Yellow Strand 
stamina. Both operations promote 
ease of handling...in- 
crease. kink-resistance .. . 
extend rope life. Why not 
review your rope and sling 
applications with us? 





' food required to feed Belgium—Europe’s 
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European e 
Spaak seeks alliance in London 





future. In Brussels, Gen. Dwight Eisen- 
hower, during a formal visit, acknowl- T 


edged Belgium’s immediate needs when infla 
he pledged that, while more sacrifices pres 
were necessary, “so far as the needs of solv 
our forces permit, you will get every- Belg 
thing we can bring you.” To this end, avoi 
conferences were be n between Bel- and 
gian and SHAEF officials. In London, ‘ 
Paul-Henri Spaak, Belgian Foreign Min- Bel; 
ister, opened negotiations for a security Arm 
act designed to safeguard his country’s N 
ture. to : 
. ;. stro 
Belgian Hunger: A few weeks after ther 
the liberation of Brussels, the scanty | eigr 
stocks of food left by the fleeing Germans ang 


' ‘were nearly gone, and new produce was 


hidden by farmers waiting to sell at high 








; ; i to 
a A series of hunger marches by in 
aggard Belgian women forced drastic | wid 


government action: Fleets of trucks were 
sent into the countryside to seize hoarded ~_ 
food. This move frightened some farmers 
into releasing their stores, but the truck 
crews brought back only a fraction of the 


most densely populated industrial coun- 
try, which in peacetime imported 70 per 
cent of what it ate. 

By the end of October, the Allied mili- 
tary were forced to in. To reassure 


food, Maj. Gen. George W. E. J. 


sion to Belgium, ordered the distribution 
of 4,000 tons of Allied food stocks. The 
distribution was tiny compared with 
Belgium’s needs, but it helped stabilize 

rations at about the rate of the last 
month of German v 


crease in food. But Belgian 
- short of engines and cars; the locks of in- 
land waterways were broken and barges 
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were missing; there was little — 
for trucks. Belgium’s one tangible re- 
source was its large coal production. In 
September, hungry, overworked miners 
produced only 7,000 tons daily. Now the 
figure has risen to 38,000 tons, and Bel- 
gium ‘will have limited heat, electricity, 
and gas throughout the winter. With the 
promise of eventual food and medical 
shipments through Antwerp, Belgians can 
survive until spring. 


Brussels Politics: Drastic action last . 


month to check inflation by freezing cur- 
rency helped the government to survive 
the October crisis and establish itself in 
Brussels on a firm if not particularly pop- 
ular basis. And the fact that the admin- 
fstration was still made up of men who 
had served in four-year exile suggested 
that there were no other adequate leaders 
within the country, despite the unpopu- 
larity of Premier Hubert Pierlot. 
Meanwhile, both government and na- 
| tion have undertaken to rid Belgium of 
collaborationists (see cover). Six pro- 
Nazis have been expelled from the Sen- 
ate, 957 collaborators sentenced, and 56,- 
000 more imprisoned. | 


Twice Burned: The problems of food, 
inflation, and collaborationists are of the 
present and. they can eventually be 
solved. But the question which disturbs 
Belgians more than any other is how to 
avoid the fate that overtook them in 1914 
and again in 1940. At neither time did 
an international agreement to respect 
Belgian infégrity prevent the German 
Army from overrunning the country. 

Now the Belgians seem to have turned 
to a hard and fast alliance with the 
strongest power in a position to give 


| them swift aid. That was what sent For- | 


,eign Minister Spaak—the most popular 
sand respected member of the govern- 
; ment—to London last week. He was ready 
i to an alliance between Britain 

gium, a plan that apparently has 
wid support in Belgium 
although the Communists may oppose it. 


: ice of Liberty 


I Bickering political parties brought a 


tabinet crisis to Rome last week and 
threatened the fall of the Bonomi govern- 


ment. A wave of crime made Romans 


Gfraid to walk their streets after dark, 
and the Allied authorities announced the 
toundup of two marauding gangs, the 
members of which included some de- 
serters from the American and Canadian 
ermies.. From this unhappy capital of un- 
happy Italy, Roland C. Gask, NewswEex 
count of other things the Romans. are 
enduring: sre wee Sees 
the only undamaged major capital of 


“THIS LEAGUE HAS | 
A 12-MONTH SEASON” | 
says Ford Frick 


President, National Baseball League 


“Practically any hotel lobby you see these days makes you think the 
World Series had just opened in town. This unusual volume of busi- 
ness is due to the war, of course, but it is to the hotelmen’s credit 
that they have been able to accommodate both military and 
civilian guests despite the acute problems with which they are 
faced in the form of manpower and material shortages 
and rationing. We, in organized baseball, are helping 
them this year by making our reservations well in ad- 
vance and notifying hotels immediately if our plans 
change. You will be helping your favorite hotel, - 
yourself and your country if you'll do likewise!” 


Published by the Hotel New Yorker, New York, to 
create a better understanding of the war- 
. time problems of America’s hotels. 


Hotel NEW YORKER 


at Eighth Avenue, New York 1, N. 


2500 Rooms from $3.85 
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Europe, is still a crip led city, far worse 
off under the Allies than under the Ger- 


‘mans and Fascists. The people who 


dreamt of happiness and plenty when 
the Allies came are hungrier, colder, and 
suffer many more hardships than in the 
old days, while prostitution, practically 
nonexistent under the Nazis, flourishes. 
For these troubles the Allied authori- 
ties on the spot—the Rome Area Allied 
Commission, and the Allied Military Gov- 
ernment—are not to blame. On the con- 
trary, in cooperation with the Italian 
Government, they have been making a 
heroic fight to keep the Roman’s courage 
up. The real culprits are the Germans who 
stole the trucks needed to bring in the 
city’s food and blew up the great hydro- 
electric plants supplying its electric power. 
Yet disillusioned and confused, the Ital- 
ians are inclined to blame the Allies. 


Not to Eat... The food problem, al- 
though improving gradually, has been a 
nightmare for the Allies. With only a 
trickle coming from the United States, 
they managed nevertheless to double the 
daily bread ration of 4 ounces permitted 
by the Germans in the final days. Soon 
the Allied daily ration of bread and pasta 
will be boosted again to 12 ounces, but 
even then the total daily rations, includ- 
ing dried vegetables, dehydrated soup, 
canned meat, and vegetables imported 
from America will be less than 1 pound. 

With not a single military truck as yet 
available for civilian supplies, the Allies 
have been eking out this daily mite by 
bringing food into Rome from surround- 


NEWSWEEK 


ing areas in a fleet of resurrected local 
trucks, some of them dating back to 1914 
and many of them hidden from the Ger- 
mans in catacombs, haystacks, and be- 
hind secret walls. 

Besides rationed goods and truck-in 
produce sold at controlled prices, the 
Allies also dole out a bow! of soup daily 
to each of 230,000 Romans who line up 
at the public kitchens (the Vatican helps 
in this distribution) and to 95,000 work- 
ers in the factories. Yet the most opti- 
mistic estimate of calorie intake of the 
average Roman is 1,200, against the 
minimum subsistence need of 1,500. 

Besides the midnight curfew and dark 
streets at night, the Romans are also 
suffering from total lack of heat and a 
nearly total lack of electricity. The reason 
is that when the Allies arrived in Rome 
they found no power facilities except 
an obsolete plant capable at best of sup- 
plying 25 per cent of normal needs. 


Not for Heat . . . Under the Germans, 
the Romans—short of coal for years—were 
permitted electric heaters in homes and 
apartments and had all the light they 
wanted. Now heaters and all other elec- 
trical appliances are banned. Homes are 
not only heatless, but they have no hot 
water (fortunately the temperature in 
Rome seldom goes below freezing). 

The lighting is uncertain because of 
frequent breakdowns, but if. it works 
there is only a glimmer. The Allies are 
able to make only one major current con- 
cession to the Romans—electricity for the 
opera, which is now running every night, 
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A weary, hungry Italian gets a hatful of beans from an AMG officer 
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and also for a handful of theaters and 
40-odd movie houses. ‘ 

The Germans did not wreck the gas 
plant, but it is hobbled because of the 
lack of coal. As a result, for cooking the 
Romans get only a tiny amount of gas 
or electricity two hours daily. To save 
electricity, the Romans are also limited 
to four telephone calls a 7 daily. 
They -mostly walk to work.. Trolleys run 
only about 20 per cent of the time. The 





Germans stole all the buses. Not a single 


elevator works in all of Rome. 


Not for Love . . . The Germans dur- 
ing the occupation maintained and 
supervised about ten legalized brothels. 
Admittance.was by ticket purchased from 
the military, and since the Roman girls 


did not like the Germans and were not. 


hungry, there was no widespread break- 
down of morals until the Allies came. 
But the Allied troops brought likable 
ways and plenty of money, besides hun- 
ger and hardship for the populace. It 
was the combination of these factors that 
brought the first flagrant boom of pros- 
titution (Newsweek, Aug. 14), when the 
girls began to parade openly outside 
Army rest hotels. Since then Allied au- 
‘thorities have forbidden girls in civilian 
dress to.be taken above the ground floor 
of Army hotels, and MP’s weed out 
known prostitutes at the doors. 
Nevertheless, prostitution is still flour- 
ishing as much as ever in a more discreet 
way. Even middle-aged women and char- 
women reputedly have joined the rush 
for a reward up to $20 or $30 a night. 
The better-class Romans call it il trionfo 
delle donne brutte—the “triumph of the 
ugly women.” — Soest 


The Greeks Disband 


Greece last week tackled the two main 
problems that beset all liberated nations: 
how to put the national currency on a 
sound basis and how to disband the 
patriotic militias formed by the under- 
ground. In both respects, the Greek situ- 
ition was particularly acute. Nowhere had 
inflation reached such disastrous ‘ pro- 
portions; nowhere, with the possible ex- 
ception of partly liberated Yugoslavia, 
had factional strife been so intense. 
© After a conference between’ Premier 
George Papandreou and Lt. Gen. Ronald 
Scobie, British. commander-in-chief in 
‘Greece, the Athens government on Nov. 
7 announced the dissolution, effective 
Dec. 10, of both the conservative EDES 
and the radical ELAS, the two largest of 
the patriotic guerrilla or: tions. Their 
permanent. officers will be reabsorbed by 
army, which other members also may 
after training. At present, the ELAS 

















‘Wars and 100,000 reservists’ under §its 
and, while the EDES cadres are 
imated at. about 10,000. Despite. the 
it antecedents of both groups, 


| Which in the past have frequen tly ba’ 
fach other as well as the Nazis, the de- 
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- Dunn’s voice was heard from the 


believed to have more than 40,000 reg- - 





A few months before December 7, 


1941, the composer Harl McDonald had _ 


premonitions of the future, started his 
symphonic suite “My Country at War.” 
Written in four sections, the first was 
finished first before Pearl Harbor, the 
second, “Bataan”, after the fall of Cor- 
regidor. This section, dedicated to Gen- 
eral MacArthur and the Philippine 
troops, was performed and shortwaved 
to the General’s headquarters in the 
South Pacific. Shortly before Mac- 


- Arthur landed on Leyte, McDonald fin- 


ished the fourth and final section cele- 
brating the ultimate victory of the 
democracies. He called it “Hymn of the 
People.” On Armistice Day the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra under Eugene Ormandy 
performed the entire suite at 5 p.m. 
EWT over CBS. 
: * 

CBS correspondents, reporters, and 
news analysts add up a composite total 
of 297 years of active news-gathering 
experience. One of the widest hack- 
grounds belongs to William J. Dunn, 
CBS’ Far Eastern news chief. Dunn was 
one of the first newsmen to land on 
Leyte. His first reports were not only 
broadcast over CBS, but also 
picked up by many newspapers. 


South Pacific over The World 
Today and News of the World 15 
out of the 31 days in October. It is 
the same tradition in which CBS 
brought to America the first eye- 
witness broadcast of Russian- 
Japanese border fighting by W. R. 
Wills, speaking from Keijo, Korea, on 
August 13, 1938. 

Radio’s self-imposed responsibility to 
keep a democratic people fully and ac- 
curately informed never ceases. 

* 
Back in 1925, Boston ‘people used 


.their radios chiefly to get distance — 


places like New York and Schenectady. 
A man named E. B. Rideout would. go 
on the air over WEEI (now CBS in Bos- 
ton) to talk about “the effect of weather 
conditions on tonight’s reception”. Then 
folks got used to radio’s startling cover- 
age, and asked for more news about the 


‘weather, so Rideout started building up 


a nationwide reputation for accurate 
forecasting. His record to date is “right 
85% of the time.” On December 4, he 


, will broadcast his 10,000th forecast. 


Rideout has answered as many as 700 
calls in 5 hours. He helps farmers to 








know. when to plant beans and flood 
cranberry bogs; restaurant owners when 


_to lay in a supply of hot-weather salads; 


power companies how much heat, gas 
and electricity to provide a week hence; 
ice cream plants when to turn on the 
heat and stock up. Before the war The 
New York Times relied on him for its 
ski-condition reports. . 

Once a big organization planned an 
outdoor band competition. Up to noon 
it looked like rain. The bus company 
asked Rideout if it was safe to warm up 
the fleet. He checked his instruments 
and said yes. Then the head of the band 
organization phoned and wondered 
whether to call off the contest. Rideout 
started to perspire, but not because of 
the humidity. It still looked like rain. 
He pleaded for 15 minutes grace. Then 
he double-checked his instruments, 
triple-checked reports from a dozen 
nearby towns. “Go-ahead” he said. 

An hour later the sun came out. So 
did 28,000 spectators. 

* , 

Robert McLean, president of the Asso- 
ciated Press and publisher of the Phila- 
delphia Bulletin helps to explode the 
popular myth which separates 
and mutually excludes newspaper 
readers and radio listeners. The 
evidence is clear, he believes, that 
the broadcasting of news stimu- 
lates newspaper readership. 

In a speech on October 24, Mr. 
McLean said that this conclusion 
was‘ amply confirmed by many 
nation-wide newspaper-radio sur- 
veys made during the past 20 years of © 
broadcasting. : 

“At no-time in my connection with 
the industry” he said, “has the quality 
and excellence of newspapers been so 
high, and if this be maintained, the pub- 
lishers have much to gain and nothing 
to fear from radio in its competition for 
the attention of the reader.” 

Comment: Or vice-versa, 
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has “Your Footprint in Leather” 


Matrix is not a “corrective” shoe. It’s 
a “correct” shoe, designed for normal 
feet—and styled. with the masculine 
good looks expected of quality shoes. 
The big difference is the exclusive 
Matrix innersole that is a curve-for- 
curve copy of the bottom of your foot, 
your footprint in leather—so comfort- 
able that thousands of men refuse to 
wear any shoe except Matrix! Featured 
by America’s leading retailers. 
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mobilization order was received without 
open opposition. 

Financial discussions conducted in 
Athens between British and Greek cur- 
rency experts resulted in an agreement 
upon immediate stabilization of the 
drachma. Starting this week, the Bank 
of Greece will issue a new drachma, at 
the exchange rate of one for 50 billions of 
the depreciated notes. The new currency, 
largely printed in Britain, will be pegged 
to sterling at the rate of 600 to the pound, 
or 150 to the dollar. 


Russia Trouble 
Shake-Ups in Four Governments 
Caused by Pressure From Moscow 


. Four governments underwent more or 
less drastic changes last week. In each 
case the fundamental cause was the same 
—Russia trouble. Sass 


Switzerland: During the last war, 
Switzerland sheltered such notable Com- 
munist exiles as Nikolai Lenin, Gregory 
Zinovieff, and Karl Radek. In September 
1915 European socialists held the Zim- 
merwald conference, precursor of the 
Third International. But in 1918, the viru- 
lent Bolshevik propaganda put out by the 
Soviet Legation -caused Switzerland to 
sever diplomatic relations with Russia. 
In 1928 the strain between the countries 
increased when a young Swiss assassi- 
nated the Soviet delegate to the Lau- 
sanne conference. And in 1940 the Swiss 
banned the Communist party. 

But Switzerland signed a trade agree- 
ment with the Soviet Union in 1941 and 
last month suggested resumption of the 
long-severed diplomatic relations. The 
Russians refused the Swiss proposal be- 
cause “the Swiss Government, up to now, 
has in no way disavowed its former hos- 
tile policy to the Soviet Union.” On Nov. 
7 members of the Federal Council, 
Switzerland’s legislative body, implicitly 
repeated the earlier offer, denied anti- 
Soviet tendencies, and left the next move 
up to Moscow. Three days later the Fed- 
eral Council announced acceptance of 
the resignation of Marcel Pilet-Golaz, 
‘Foreign Minister and Vice President, 
which he had presented with the state- 
ment that “the true and profound causes” 
of the Russian snub would become ap- 
parent “before long.” 


Iran: The hapless Premier of Iran, 
Mohammed Saed Maraghei, had been on 


propaganda campaign for several weeks 
(Newsweek, Nov. 18). Crowds of dem- 
onstrators, apparently incited by Red 


oil leases in the northern provinces oc- 
cupied by the Red Army. Threats from 
Moscow hinted at even stronger action 
if Russia didn’t get the leases. Saed sought 
British and American support in vain. 





Last week he resigned. As if by magic, 


the receiving end of a Soviet-inspired . 


agents, demanded that Iran grant Russia_ 


ibis — ae 
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the agitation died down and the Russians 
agreed to permit resumption of wheat 
shipments from Northern Iran, which had 
been suspended while the “negotiations” 
were in progress. 


Finland: A Finnish Cabinet crisis be. 
gan two weeks ago as an internal Social. 
Democratic scuffle, when the party’s left 
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ited Press 
Bluebeard? In police headquarters 
in Paris, as he unwraps his frugal sup- 
per, Dr. Marcel: Petiot poses for pho- . 
tographers. Police accuse him of torture 
and murder of some 50 persons, but 
Petiot, dubbed* “Bluebeard” by Paris, 
turns piercing eyes on his interrogators 





and swears to his innocence. Sp 

: 7 
wing, headed by the trade-union leader § up 
Eero Vuori and the Swedo-Finn Karl Au- § Kas 
gust Fagerholm, revolted against the con- bee 
tinued sway of the party boss Vainé § figl 
Tanner, an inveterate Russia-hater. Vuori mo 
and Fagerholm, realizing that the forth- § tab 
coming Social-Democrat party conven- § sm 
tion would again be a Tanner show, re- wit 
signed from the government on Nov. 8. mic 


A more practical reason for the Cabinet j 


crisis was a Russian demand that prices § can 
of. Finnish timber—which is to be ex- § fill 
ported to Russia as part of the repara- § ‘the 
tions agreed upon in the armisti the 
calculated on the 1938 level. This is only § Th 
a fraction of the prices prevailing today § rad 


and would greatly raise the amount of § in 
the reparations. 
The situation obviously called for , 


someone able—or presumably able-to § out 
handle the Russians. The choice was 4 § ger 
foregone conclusion: Dr. Juho Paasikivi, § pre 
the 74-year-old banker who has almost § tw, 
made a profession out of negotiating with § not 


Moscow. On Nov. 11, he replaced Urho 
J. Castrén as Premier and started to form 
a new cabinet. 


: nic 

Rumania: Trouble had been in the a 
air in Bucharest since Nov. 2, when Get. & ‘g,_ 
Sergei Vinogradoff, Russian head of the & for 
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Allied Control Commission, presented to 


the Rumanian Premier, Gen. Constantin 


Sanatescu, a. stern note charging that 
Rumania had failed to fulfill several 
armistice conditions. In particular, the 
note asserted that a number of German 
and Hungarian citizens in Rumania had 
not been interned and that they even 
remai in communication with the 
enemy, that nothing had been done to 
control Axis business interests, and that 


‘the Bucharest Government had attempted 


to retain in the country Allied nationals 
formerly held by the Rumanian: au- 
thorities. 

Spurred by this warning and by ac- 
companying threats of: “direct action” 
from left-wing parties, Sanatescu dis- 
missed his Cabinet and, on Nov. 6 formed 


‘an entirely new one, based preponderant- 


‘ly on 


the recently formed “National 
Democratic Front.” This is a sort of 
strongly pro-Soviet “popular front” on 
the model of the coalition which has 
governed Bulgaria for the past two 
months. The new government included 


‘two Communists, headed by the party 
leader Lucretiu Patrascanu. 


Its pro-Russian orientation was under- 


‘lined by the appointment of Constantin 


Visoianu, a disciple of the late Nicolas 
Titulescu, as Foreign Minister. Visoianu 
is a leader of Iuliu Maniu’s National Peas- 
ant party. Maniu himself was left out of 
the new government, reportedly because 
he opposed a radical purge of Iron Guard 
elements in Rumania. 


Speech Without Fiihrer 


The Fithrer had never before passed 
up an opportunity to address the alte 
Kdmpfer on the anniversary of the 1923 
beerhall putsch in Munich. As these “old 
fighters” of the young days of the Nazi 
tables, the Pukror treditonslly made the 
tables, the Fiihrer i mai e 
smoky rafters of the Hofbrauhaus ring 
with fierce denunciations of his ene- 
mies, 

Yet last week the anniversary, Nov. 8, 
came and went—and no speech. As if to 


fill in the silence, all the old rumors about 
‘the Fithrer’s health bobbed up again in 


the world press. Still Hitler said nothing. 
Then on the morning of Nov. 12 the Nazi 
apie or edvising = Germans — 
t t an t “politic 
monieaet gore & 
At the zero hour the “manifesto” turned 


| out to be the Fiihrer’s tardy speech. In 


general tone it was much the same as the 
previous beerhall addresses—except for 
two things. It was read over the radio— 
not in the bierstube—and it was not even 
delivered by Hitler himself. 

The “manifesto” also was read at Mu- 
nich by Heinrich Himmler, the Gesta 
chief, to recruits for the Volkssturm, 


latest tion of German manpower. : 
Sim , swearing-in ceremonies 

for other V: rm recruits took place 
throughout the Reich. Propaganda Min- - 
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E She doesn't need 
| Jewelry Insurance 


Jungle jewelry is mostly of 
the “built-in’’ variety. It 
would be hard to lose, dif- 
ficult to steal. 


But your jewelry is some- 
thing else again. In a safe 


or jewel case, or when 


being worn it is subject to 
the hazards of loss, theft 
or destruction. 


To enjoy your jewelry, have 
it insured. Buy Jewelry In- 
surance alone or in com- 
bination with Furs and 
Personal Effects. 


The Continental agent or 
broker can give you the 
details. For the name of 
the one nearest you write 
us at 80 Maiden Lane, 


- New York 8, N.Y. 
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PRODUCTION STRATEG 
BEGHYS TERE! 





The costs of material handling are 
known to be excessive — they add 
to the price of the finished product 
but contribute nothing to its sales 
value. Cut these costs and you gain 
a tremendously important competi- 
tive advantage. 


Conveyors and conveyor systems, 
adapted to your particular operations, 
pull handling costs down, speed the 
flow of production. Conveyors han- 
dle parts, packages, units, cartons, cans, 
bottles, barrels, bundles, drums, boxes. 
They are built in light, average, or 
heavy-duty types for either portable 
of stationary use—in a wide variety of 
sizes, styles and lengths. 


Standard builds roller, belt, chain, slat, 
push bar conveyors; spiral chutes, tier- 
ing and lifting machines, portable pil- 
ers, and pneumatic tube systems, and 
is equipped by experience and facili- 
ties to reduce your handling costs. 
Write us for Bulletin No. NW-114. 


STANDARD CONVEYOR CO. 
General Offices: North St. Paul, Minn. 
Sales and Service in Principg! Cities 
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ister Joseph Goebbels took the oath from 
“hundreds of thousands” massed in ten 
bombed-out Berlin squares. He told his 
audience that Germany now was getting 
set for “the last round” but that it was 
not worn out and would fight on—here he 
used the famous phrase that was coined 
by Frederick the Great in the Seven 
Years’ War—“until our damned enemies 
will be prepared to make a decent 
peace.” 


Pardon for Maurice 


The Communist press of Paris—Hu- 
manité and Ce Soir—dropped their plain- 
tive cries for the return of the party’s 
secretary general. In Moscow, the pudgy 
exile and would-be martyr of the French 
proletariat ceased his pleading broadcasts 
and packed his bags. Yielding under 
heavy Communist pressure, Gen. Charles 
de Gaulle had given in on the question of 
permitting the return to France of Mau- 
rice Thorez, Communist leader and de- 
serter from the French Army in October 
1939. 

It was the opening of the reorganized 
Consultative Assembly that decided de 
Gaulle. The Communists had nominated 
Thorez for a seat in the Assembly. If the 
government continued to refuse him re- 
entry into France, his party could then 
claim discrimination against its duly ap- 
pointed representatives. In order to 
avoid a new and angry Communist cam- 
paign, the government decided on com- 


promise. 


It adopted a decree permitting the 
pardon of violators of military law who 
had subsequently been active in French 


resistance to the Nazis. Thou four 
other Frenchmen come under the new 
decree, it was obviously designed for 


Thorez, who was promptly pardoned by 
de Gaulle, although he had done his re- 
sisting from the safety of Moscow. How- 
ever, de Gaulle did put Thorez in the un- 
comfortable position of returning home 
not as a heroic exile, but as a criminal 
pardoned by a generous government. - 


Liberté Egalité Loquacité 


The: French Consultative Assembly, a 
nonlegislative parliament of 102 mem- 
bers, was established by Gen. Charles de 
Gaulle and the French Committee of Na- 
tional Liberation in Algiers in September 
1943. Last week, enlarged to 248 and 
broadened to include French citizens of 
every political color and underground ex- 
perience, the Assembly met in Paris, in 
the Senate chamber of the Luxembourg 
Palace. 

The Luxembourg, fought over during 
the liberation of Paris, was scarred by 
gunfire. Inside, the Germans had wrecked 
and stripped halls and rooms; in the 
Senate chamber not a chair cushion was 


left. Into the century-old semicircular © 


hall crowded representatives of the pre- 
war political parties, of the trade unions, 
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and French resistance. At the end, of the 
chamber «stood the President's seat, 
backed by a colonnade and seven large 
statues of former French Ministers. 


Plus Ca Change . . . Most of the dele. 
gates were dressed in drab_ business 
clothes but three. stood out: Ely Menel, 
a tall, burly, jet-black delegate from the 
Senegal wearing a full-length green bur. 
noose with a brilliant crimson scarf; the 
Rev. Father Carriére in a white-caped 
robe, and the Rev. Father Philippe in a 
sober brown habit. And women delegates 
were present in a French governmental 
body for the first time. 

At precisely. 3 p. m., an usher called 
out “Monsieur le Président!” and Gen- 
eral de Gaulle walked slowly to the Min- 
isters’ bench to join Jules Jeanneney, last 
President of the French Senate, and the 
other members of the Provisional Gov. 
ernment. Paul Cuttoli, 80-year-old sen- 
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_ International 
Royalty Below: “Look, it’s the 
Duchess of Kent,” said English miners 
in a coal mine near Durham. In lumpy 
pit apron and sturdy helmet, the most 

. stylish member of the British royal fanr 
ily examines a grimy.side of British life 
and provides this unusual picture. 








ator for Constantine, Algeria, and dean 
of the Assembly, «presided at the first 
session, which was routine except for 
the wild ovation that greeted every men- 
tion of the Allies and de Gaulle. At the 
second session, Félix Gouin, 60-year-old 


Socialist deputy, was elected Assembly’ 


president. 


..» Plus C’est la Méme Chose: Gouin’s 
election—to the post he had previously 
held in Algiers—was yet another example 
of the political skill of the parliamentary 
minority in the Assembly. Because the 
resistance delegates were unable to agree 
on a single candidate, their vote was 
split. Gouin, leading on the first ballot, 
was elected without opposition on the 
second. . 

Under the guidance of Gouin, veteran 
deputy and jurist, the Consultative As- 
sembly: will meet for a month at a time 
four times a year. Its function will be to 
offer its opinion on legislation planned by 
the government—advice that the govern- 
ment may accept or ignore. 


Paris Draws Blood 


Paris had lagged behind the provinces 
__in the nationwide purge returns. The re- 
sistance weekly ‘Action pointed out that 
4] traitors had been executed in Limoges, 
fifteen in Montpellier, 25 in Cahors, “sev- 
eral daily” in Clermont-Ferrand, Bor- 
deaux, and Toulouse, “but none in Paris.” 
Other resistance organs ‘and’ many 


Parisians called for vengeance and blood. 


Last week, at Montrouge Fort, in the 
capital’s suburbs, Paris at last executed 
a traitor. 

Georges Suarez, 53-year-old. pro-Nazi 
‘journalist, had been sentenced. to death 
on Oct. 23. On Nov. 9, he was awakened 
at 6:45 am. and told—in accordance 
with French regulations—that his appeal 
to Gen. Charles de Gaulle had been re- 
jected and that he was to be shot as soon 
as possible. Thus, at dawn, four automo- 
biles left Fresnes Prison and drove to 
Montrouge. At 7:58, in the moat of the 
fort, Suarez calmly faced a squad of 
twelve from the French Forces of the 
Interior, He refused to be blindfolded 


“and asked permission to face his tense - 


executioners. When they fired, his body 
crumpled. An officer fired the final re- 
volver shot into his neck. | 


Big Bear, Small Growl 


* The official translation had Stalin call- 
ing Japan only an “aggressive nation” in 
his Nov. 6 speech. Apparently the shade 


of meaning was lost when the term was 


‘put into ideographs, for the Japanese in- 


terpreted it as “ag or nation.” The 
conquering Sons of Heaven said they 
were “surprised and offended.” They 
were also worried. Stalin’s speech—either 
version—represented the strongest posi- 
tion Russia had taken since the start of 
the war in voicing hostility to the Jap- 
anese, 
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Reprieve for Zombies 
_ King Issues Call for Volunteers; 
Won't Send Drafted Men Overseas 


Prime Minister Mackenzie King set out 
last week to find recruits for the Canadian 
Army. He made an impassioned recruit- 
ing speech. There was nothing else for it: 
The crisis within his Cabinet (NEws- 
wEEK, Nov. 13), marked by the resigna- 
tion of Defense Minister J. L. Ralston the 
previous week, had not resolved the prob- 
lem of whether the drafted Home De- 
fense Army (68,000 ‘“Zombies”) was 


- needed to reinforce the voluntary fight- 


ing army of 390,000 men. Ralston said 
the Zombies should be sent overseas; 
King was determined that the fighting 
army remain a volunteer force. 

On the air Wednesday night, King 
stressed these points: 
@ The possibility of obtaining required 
reinforcements by voluntary means is not 
exhausted, though the flow of trained in- 
fantrymen from Canada to the fronts must 


be speeded up. . 

i The Home Defense Army stands: Of its 
68,000 men, 9,000 are on extended leave; 
although 42,000 are suitable material for 
combat in the infantry, only 8,000 are suf- 
ficiently trained for early use overseas. 


@ Canada’s difficulties, if the government 


is to substitute overseas conscription for 
the voluntary system, may be “very 
grave.” This was a veiled reference to 
French-speaking Quebec’s opposition to 
conscription. 


By His Choice: In his recruiting 
speech the Prime Minister pleaded: “The 
glory of Canada’s fight for freedom is the 
imperishable fact that every Canadian in 
uniform at sea, in the air, and on every 
fighting front is there by his own choice.” 

But there’ was plenty of evidence that 
Canadians as a whole wanted the Zom- 
bies sent overseas to fight. King’s new 
Defense Minister, Gen. A. G. L. Mc- 
Naughton, had made little headway in 
trying to justify the voluntary system to 
two Canadian Legion meetings, which 
clearly wanted an end to Zombies. And 


the anti-Zombie Chief of Staff at Ca-® 


nadian Military Headquarters in London, 
Lt. Gen. Kenneth Stuart, followed Ral- 
ston to the sidelines. 


Keep Em On 


Since 1903,° when the Doukhobors 
transferred mass disrobing from the rela- 
tive privacy of their religious ceremonies 
to the great Canadian outdoors, the sect 





farms 


unal Saskatchewan. 
migrants numbered 7,868; Canada’s Doukhobor pop- 
ulation now is about 


15,600. 









Canadian Army Photo 
Gen. Stuart: He, too, balks at Zombies 


has been in trouble with the law. The first 
incident happened at Yorkton, Sask. 
Red-coated mounted police tried to stop 
a wandering band mj Doukhobors who 
had turned loose their cattle, given away 
their money, and were seeking a ren- 
dezvous with Jesus somewhere on the 
prairies. The Douks stripped. Red-faced 
at the sight of so much bare skin, the 
Mounties nevertheless knew what to do: 
They haled the offenders into court and 
had 28 of them sent to jail. 

Once established as a weapon of resist- 
ance, the public strip, later developed 
into the nude parade, became the sym- 
bol of Doukhobor protest against every 
form of government regulation from taxes 
to military service. And in recent years it 
has marked many internal squabbles 
among the sect’s various factions. The 
most persistent devotees of nudism were 
the Sons of Freedom, a radically reaction- 
ary branch. : 

But last week the Sons of Freedom 
abandoned public disrobing, explaining: 
“The weapon of nudism was effective for 
us only up to the year 1944. Nudism 
among us shall not be. further effected 
toward the outside world, but only as a 
method of revivification of the free spirit 
of Christ within ourselves—as a means 
for the conquest of the spirit over flesh 
and the extirpation of the principle of 
private ownership.” 

British Columbia lice were happy 
about the decision. They figured that the 
fact 31 Doukhobors were currently serv- 
ing jail sentences for nudism was no coin- 
cidence. 


®@ Our British allies were crucially in 
need of liquid “sunshine” — the 
health-giving Vitamin C of oranges. 
Problem: how to ship enough oranges 
or canned orange juice in vessels 
cramped for space. 

The answer? Orange concentrate. 
A single carload of this amazing 
new concentrate in cans equals 30 
carloads of oranges! 

Today it’s helping to boost Brit- 
ain’s health above peacetime levels. 
Tomorrow it will bring Vitamin C to 
millions who don’t want the fuss or 
muss of squeezing fresh fruit. And 
one little 6-oz. can will hold the juice 
of 19 oranges! j 

A new process de-waters the fruit 
and reduces the bulk to %th of the 


former volume, leaving a syrup. All 
you do is add 7 parts water, mix, and 
presto—orange juice! 

Soon you'll get this new product— 
along with all the other fine fruit 
juices you get in cans today. And 
it will come in cans—because cans 
protect and preserve. 


Todo our war job we’ve developed — 


new ideas and new skills, too. That’s 
why as we look ahead we see new 
and better things in Continental cans. 


ATTENTION, BUSINESSMEN: — We'll be glad to 
discuss present and future uses or improve- 
ments of your product or package. Write 
Dept. A., 100 East 42nd Street, New York 
17, N. Y., or Continental Can Company of 
Canada, Limited, Sun Life Bldg., Montreal. 
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Yours for a Bright Thanksgiving ... 


WITH THE WHISKEY THAT'S “MELLOW AS MORNING SUNSHINE” 


or a holiday treat as downright satisfy- pre-war whiskey blended with choice 
i ing as Thanksgiving dinner itself, ree | American grain neutral spirits. 

member SCHENLEY Reserve, the whiskey 

° > a 

that’s “Mellow and Bright as Morning — *uenpep wuiskey 86 proof. The straight whiskies in this 
Sunshine’’. To please yourself or your product are 6 years or more old; 40% straight whiskey, 
lewis? re rebel h 60% neutral spirits distilled from grain. 23% straight 
guests, theres no finer choice than whiskey, 6 years old. 17% straight whiskey, 7 years old. 


SCHENLEY Reserve, for every drop is fine _Schenley Distillers Corp., N. Y. C. 


wscame muse. SCHENLEY 


A Product of SCHENLEY Distillers Corporation... THE HOUSE OF AGED WHISKIES 
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Cuban Housecleaning 
Grau Purges Batista Henchmen 
From Country’s Army and Police 


President Ramén Grau San Martin 
made it clear last week that he intends to 
clean house in Cuba’ but that the job is 
going to be.done in a lawful and orderly 
manner. 
ousting of Col. Pino Donoso, appointed 
chief of the National Police only five days 
earlier, and (2) the President's assump- 
tion of personal command over the main- 
tenance. of order in the country. 

Donoso came into conflict with Grau 
over the removal and replacement of cer- 
tain police officials. The President also 
took the police chief to task for failure to 
apprehend the killers who shot down 
Carlos Davila and policeman Ricardo 
Castell6én on the morning of Nov. 7. Two 
suspects had been seized. One of them, 
who was wounded, was placed in a hos- 
pital under guard, but a group of armed 
friends kidnapped him the following day. 


Hating All Police: These killings had 
their roots in Cuba’s revolutionary past: 
The motive behind them was probably 
vengeance. They were credited to the ac- 
count of Joven Cuba (Young Cuba), a 
terroristic group which has been charged 
with responsibility for several killings in 
recent years. Heretofore their victims 


have been policemen accused of arrest- - 


ing, torturing, and killing revolutionary 
students during the dictatorship of Gerar- 
do Machado, which ended in 1933. But 
the group also hated the police of former 
President Fulgencio Batista, who ‘sup- 
pressed the activities of younger revolu- 
tionary elements after Machado’s fall. 
And the two men killed on Nov. 7 had 
been implicated in the killings of revolu- 
tionists under Batista. Moreover, Joven 
Cuba supported the appointment of 
Donoso. 

Other former revolutionary ' groups, 
which fought first Machado and’ then 
Batista, did not resort to such extreme 
methods as Joven Cuba. But they have 
been bringing to court accusations against 


police’ officers of the Batista administra- . 


tion, twelve of whom are already-in jail. 


The New Broom: These are typical of 
the difficulties which Grau faces as he 
starts to sweep up the debris left from 
Cuba’s years of revolution and dictator- 
ship: His reorganization of the armed 
forees, backbone of Batista’s power, also 
has caused some dissatisfaction among 
police and military. 


Grau’s next step will probably be re-. 


organization. of government departments 
andthe firing of thousands of public em- 


ployes. ‘Congress, still controlled by Ba- 


Portents of this were: (1) the - 


tista’s Socialist Democratic Coalition, is 
trying to prevent this by pushing through 
a law to freeze present jobs under new 
civil-service legislation. It is believed, 
however, that Grau will veto this on the 
grounds that many bureaucrats are draw- 
ing pay but not working. 


e > e 

Republics’ Rights 

United States diplomats in Latin Amer- 
ica continued last week their consultations 
with the foreign offices of the other Amer- 
ican republics on Argentina’s request for 
a consultative meeting. Until the talks 
should be finished, the State Department 
maintained ‘its cautious silence. 

Informed observers of Latin America 
said in Mabaso however, that senti- 
ment in favor of the conference appeared 
to be rising in most parts of the hemi- 
sphere. They also perceived a feeling that 
it should be held as soon as possible. Such 
details as time and place were still in the 
realm of speculation, as was the all-im- 
portant decision on the character of the 
conference: Should it confine its attention 
to the Argentine problem, or should it 
embrace broader topics? 

There were indications that the United 
States favored the second alternative. Act- 


“ing Secretary of State Edward R. Stet- 


tinius Jr. amplified first interpretations of 
his press-conference statement that the 
United States would not oppose a confer- 
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ence if the other American nations want- 
ed it. What he had.in mind, Stettjnius 
asserted, was a conference to discuss the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals and other 
postwar problems, with Argentina, pre- 
sumably, as a secondary issue. 


“Let Us In”: Sentiment in favor of this 
broader conference has long been strong 
among Latin Americans. From Chicago, 
Montevideo, and Caracas last week came 
expressions of their primary postwar. pre- 
occupation: equal rights for small nations. 

The Latin American countries partici- 
pating iri the International Civil Aviation 
Conference at Chicago (see page 70) . 
adopted a joint policy: They supported 
the United States proposal for strictly 
limited international control of civil avia- 
tion, but they opposed Washington’s sug- 


- gestion that the executive committee of 


the controlling body represent primarily 
the major powers. “This would constitute 
a discrimination against the smaller na- 
tions,” they declared. 

A statement issued by the Government 
of Uruguay expressed a preference for a 
resurrected and streamlined League of 
Nations over a new world security organ- 
ization. If a new body is set up, Monte- 
video said, it should provide adequate 
protection for the rights of small states. 
A world council dominated by the “Big 
Four” would be acceptable only on a 
temporary basis. 

Venezuela echoed this by contending 
that small nations had more influence in 
the League of Nations than they would 


_in the international structure outlined at 


Dumbarton Oaks. 


an 








last month when the revolutionists got possession of M8-Al light tanks, about 
1941-42 vintage, which the government had acquired from the United States. 
Subsequent Congressional elections indicated that Juan José Arévalo would have a 
majority in the Presidential election scheduled for Dec. 17. 








Behind twin clusters of flags, United States leaders of business* welcome their opposite numbers from 52 nations at the first In- 
ternational Business Conference. Most pressing question: Anglo-American postwar trade relations. 
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Campaign for Free World Trade 
Gaining Ground Over Cartel Plan 


Even Some British Delegates 
Back U.S. Call for Competition 
at 52-Nation Business Parley 


” Hopeful, but with a cautious, circling 
approach, the first International Business 
Conference last week began nine days. of 
horse trading, luncheons, meetings, and 
cocktail parties. Some 400 delegates, al- 
ternates, and technicians from 52 nations 
gathered in the swank eight-story West- 
chester Country Club in Rye, N. Y. And 
as they convened under the high ceilings 
of the 22-year-old club, each had an eye 
on the other, and all had an eye on the 
United States delegation. 

These men were not politicians. They 
were businessmen. No diplomatic plati- 
tudes or dreamy idealisms were heard 
here; hard facts and figures, names and 
places were the order of the day. 


Again, Out in the World: Many of 
the delegates had spent thousands of 
dollars to come (and return) by hazard- 
ous air and water routes. Paying their own 
expenses, estimated at more than $1,000,- 
000, they went through inspection after 
inspection en route. Bags were over- 
hauled until they were worn out as each 
nation enforced its security restrictions. 
What few papers were allowed to pass 
were dog-eared from having been 


read and reread by many of the officials. 

Sponsored by four leading business 
groups—the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers, the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, the American Section 
of the International Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the National Foreign Trade 
Council—the gathering followed one and 
one-half years of ticklish negotiation. For 
many in attendance, it was the first look 
at the outside world in years, the first 
chance to talk with fellow businessmen 
and to learn how world trade plans were 


progressing. All felt if nothing else were . 


accomplished, the exchange of ideas 
would justify the trip. 

Because Russia is a nation of state 
capitalism and this was a meeting of pri- 
vate enterprise, it sent only observers. 
But from China came seventeen repre- 
sentatives. The United Kingdom had 


eighteen and the United States was repre- 


sented by an equal number. Each nation 
was, allowed six delegates and an equal 
number of alternates, plus technical ex 
perts. : 

The delegates were virtually unani- 
mous in the opinion that postwar pros- 
perity depended on the course taken by 





® Left to right: Eric A. Johnston, presiden 

Chamber of Commerce of the United States, Reates 
P. Thomas, president, National Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil; Thomas J. Watson, president, International Busi- 
ness Machines ——— liot Wadsworth, chairman, 
American Section, International Chamber of Com- 
merce; Robert M. Gaylord, president, National 
Association of Manufacturers. 
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the United States. But they marked time 
for the outcome of Anglo-American con- 
ferences. 

They did not have to_wait for expres- 
sions of United States opinion. At the 
opening sessions Robert M. Gaylord, 
NAM president, pushed his aggressive 
chin forward. “Let us shun practices 


_ which substitute agreement for the hard 


decisions of fair competition,” he said. 
Eric A. Johnston, the hard-hitting presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, had this to say: “He 
[the American businessman] realizes that 
trade restrictions result in trade _reduc- 
tion, that he will prosper far more from 
a fair share of a freely expanding trade 
than from absolute command of a lim- 
ited trade.” 

Important as were these viewpoints, 
they only hinted at the complex problems 
confronting worldwide business. Here, 
essentially, were the things the Big Four 
“st down at the conference tables hoping 
or: 

‘Britain: Complicating things among 
the delegates was a split, so serious that 
they did not agree on a chairman. On 
one side were-adherents to the traditional 
policy of Great Britain in controlling 
trade in the so-called “sterling” area and 
in cartelization of world commerce. Op- 
posed was a school of thought which held 
that the empire on the long term can 
very well compete with the United States 
in free markets. 

Both groups, however, were worried 


- sick about the interim problem of getting 


Britain’s world trade started again. They 
wanted United States help in stocking 
their shelves with merchandise. All sorts 
of proposals were being advanced (see 
Business Tides). There had been talk of 
credits, of the sale by the United States 
to Britain of raw and semifinished mate 
rials for manufacture and_ ree 


xport 
_ (Newsweex, Nov. 13), of grants-in-aid, 








COMPLETELY REFRIGERATED SHIPS—‘C, Reefers” 
—play an important part in bringing fresh foods to 
our Armies overseas. Built by Moore Dry Dock 
Company and equipped by York Corporation, these 
floating cold storage warehouses, held at a tempera- 


_ture of 15°F., are a major factor in the cpams: 


efficiency. of our Armed Forces. 

Here is what an official of United Fruit, the op- 
erating company, said regarding performance: ““Their 
reliability has been outstanding, particularly under 


the exacting requirements of the quick turnaround . 


that is one of the major demands made in the re- 
frigerated trade . . . there has been no instance in 
which any one of them has failed to deliver its cargo 


at destination in perfect condition—and on time.” 
Yet York equipment serving in our fleet of refrig- 
erated ships is but a part of the total refrigeration 


_ tonnage necessary for the maintenance of our Armed 
Forces. Self-contained refrigerating units on landing 


craft, in trucks and on trailers bring fresh rations 
from beachhead to battle zone. 

On ship and on shore York equipment is serving 
with our Armed Forces. In many cases requirements 
have called for new and superior techniques. Wartime 
developments will be reflected in ma- 
terially improved air conditioning and 
refrigeration for a peacetime world. 

York Corporation, York, Penna. 
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Basic Analyses 

The nationwide investment firm of 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
has established a new service for inves- 
tors, based on its oft reiterated theme 
of: “Investigate then invest.” Titled 
“Basic Analyses,” this service consists 
of individual factual analyses prepared 
by ML,P,F &B’s Research Depart- 
ment covering common stocks currently 
important in terms of investor interest. 
Designed to help those who help them- 
selves, these ‘“Basic Analyses” provide 
essential background information upon 
which sound investment decisions rest. 
Not intended as purchase or sale rec- 
ommendations, they do, however, cover 
a group of thirty-two important issues 
and are factually as accurate as pains- 
taking research and careful field in- 
vestigation can make them. They will 
be found definitely and genuinely help- 
ful to those who have an interest, 
actual or prospective, in these issues. 

Each basic analysis sets forth in 
simple, understandable terms both fa- 
vorable and unfavorable aspects of the 
issue under consideration, its basic po- 
sition, current earnings, operating re- 
sults for recent years, its financial posi- 
tion and outlook for the future. Care- 
fully selected for their importance to 
investors, this list of “Basic Analyses” 
now available includes: 
AmeERIcan Pr. & Lr. Naso KELVINATOR 








AMERICAN Rap. 
Amen, TEL. & TEL. 
AMER, WATER Wks. 
Batpwin Loco. 
Cues. & Onto Ry. 
CHRYSLER 
Coca-CoLa 
C’monw’TtH EpIson 
Consot. Epison 
Etec. Bonp & Su. 
GENERAL ELEC. 
GENERAL Motors 


Goopvear T. & Rus. 


INTER. NICKEL 
Inter. TEL. & TEL. 


Nat’t Datry Prop. 
N. Y. Centrat R.R. 
No. AMERICAN Co. 
NortTHErN Pac. Ry. 
Pan AMER. AIRWAYS 
PaRAMOUNT PIc. 
PENNSYLVANIA R.R. 
Raprio Corp. 
REPUBLIC STEEL 

R. J. REyNotps Tos. 
SEARS, ROEBUCK 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
UNITED CORPORATION 
U.S. STEEL 

F. W. WootwortH 


.Other analyses will be issued from 


time to time. 


The well-informed investor will rec- 
ognize the importance of the fact that 
there is no security which can be 
“bought and forgotten” and that suc- 
cessful investment requires keen judg- 
ment in timing sales as well as 
purchases. 


NEWSWEEK readers are urged to 
send for copies* of the above analyses 
in which they may be interested, will 
find that they supply facts which 
should enable the investor to judge for 
himself whether or not these securities 
meet his investment objectives. 


“Address requests for “Basic Analyses” to Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane headquarters, 70 Pine 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. Copies will be sent with- 
out cost or obligation. 
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and of assumption of part of Britain’s 
external debt. 


Russia: What Russia wanted from the 
United States was principally capital 
*goods—machinery, machine tools, whole 
manufacturing plants, locomotives, trucks, 
etc. It wanted to pay for them with raw 
materials: anthracite coal, manganese, 
chrome, furs, fish, lumber, and possibly 
gold and petroleum. Russia would pay 
over a idiot short term and the 
United States could stockpile the stuff, 
or the payments in materials would be 
spread over a long period of years. 


Cuina: This country wanted just 


about anything it could get: shipping, ~ 


railroads, machinery, and _ industrial 
plants. The Chinese would welcome in- 
vestment by American capital and would 
offer generous concessions for develop- 
ment of the nation’s resources. 


UnrTep States: Businessmen in this 
nation generally were not averse to lend- 
ing a helping hand where needed. But 
they wanted to do it on a sound basis. 
Most did not understand or trust the com- 
plicated International Monetary Fund 
proposed at the Bretton Woods confer- 
ence of the United and Associated Na- 
tions. They wanted free world trade, no 
restrictive cartel arrangements, and as 
little governmental interference as pos- 
sible. They argued that free world trade 
would generate. such a tremendous turn- 
over that even those nations favoring car- 
tels—if they would just go along—would 
find themselves with more business. 
Significance-—~. 

The outstanding development was the 
difference of opinion among the British 
delegates. Observers said it indicated 
that the austere position of the United 
States in insisting on abolishment of 
trade restrictions among private concerns 
was beginning to tell. Undoubtedly some 
British felt that the wealth this nation has 
in productive capacity, shipping, and 
gold, among other things, was a convinc- 
ing argument. Some, however, said this 
is not the case: They believed that a new 
Great Britain—tried and tested under ex- 


tremes of adversity—was arising out of - 
the ashes of this war and that this ree * 


For the Big Four at the Rye conference: 


- Top (left to right), M. M. Gousev, Rus- 


sia, and K. P. Chen, China; bottom, 
Henry F. Grady, United States, and Ar- 
thur R, Guinness, United Kingdom - 


vitalized state need not fear free com- 
petition on an equal start. But the tradi- 
tional British attitude was strong, and it 
remained to be seen if the newer concept 
would take hold. | 

Outside of the burden on United 
States taxpayers involved in the problem 
of helping the empire, there: were two 
very important considerations. The first 
was how to supply Britain with what it 
will need after the defeat of Germany 
without slowing down ent of 
American consumer demand; the second, 
how to advance the credits or take in 
what cash Britain offers without upsetting 
the balance which keeps inflationary in- 
fluences in this country in hand. As a 
matter of fact, the mere export of goods 
and acceptance of payment before do- 
mestic excess spending power is soaked 
up are an inflationary influence, possibly 
pointing to a continuation of wage, price, 
and other controls longer than otherwise 


‘ would be necessary. 





t 


Out of the fog and rain which 
marked the opening day of the Inter- 
national Business Conference at Rye, 
N.Y., five delegates from a foreign 
country (better left unnamed) hur- 
ried to their first meeting. As the doors 
closed behind them, they halted to 
stare popeyed at the impressive guard 
of New York State police. 

No wonder, for these men were the 
cream of New York's 490 troopers. All 
stood more than 6 feet, and in their 
elaborate garb—slate-gray uniforms, 





Security Patrol 


purple neckties, spurred black shoes, 
lack puttees, and wide black belts 
drawn in snug, the ensemble topped 
off by slate-gray cowboy Stetsons— 
they gave the Westchester Country 
Club a swashbuckling ‘air. 

One delegate ed: “Who are 
we hispered back 

companion whi ack: 

“They are the American Gestapo.” 

“But why are -they here?” 

“To keep an eye on the Russians 
when the Polish delegation arrives.” 
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Outlawing Closed Shops 
State “Right-to-Work” Amendments 
May Soon Face Trouble in Courts 


At stake was labor’s most coveted 
gain: the closed shop and its variations, 
guch as maintenance of membership. 
Three states—Arkansas, California, and 
Florida—had on their ballots last Nov. 7 
a proposal to outlaw it. The issue: No per- 
ison may be refused employment because 
he is or is not affliated with a labor or- 
ganization. Here is how the situation 
‘stacked up in those states last week end: 


- Arxansas: The measure was ahead by 
‘a narrow. margin, but an exceptionally 
‘slow count of ballots held the final out- 
‘come in some doubt. In this state the poli- 
ticians left the issue strictly alone. The 
‘campaign for the amendment was con- 
ducted mainly by the Christian Ameri- 
can Association, which was believed to 
have raised about $50,000 from business- 
men and planters. The CAA scored its 
hardest licks by recalling John L. Lewis’s 
coal strikes and other work stoppages 
which impeded war production. State 
' locals of the American Federation of 
Labor, rallying point of the opposition, 
waged a $25,000 last-ditch stand, Under 
the title of the “Arkansas People’s Com- 
mittee,” the AFL widely advertised a re- 
port that Navy officials planned to switch 
to another state the site of a proposed 
$60,000,000 ordnance plant rather than 
face the labor difficulties which might 
arise under the closed-shop ban. 


Cauirornia: The proposal was de- 
feated. Losers spent $115,000; the vic- 
torious AFL, some $250,000. 


Fiona: Organized labor was beaten 
by Attorney General J. Tom Watson, 
tough-talking sponsor of the anti-closed- 
shop legislation, Watson wagered his own 
political fate on the amendment and won 
teelection. As in Arkansas, the situation 
in Florida held dynamite. Labor unions 
argued that passage of the amendment 
would knock down wages, jeopardize the 
state’s hope for industrial progress, and, 
more directly, bring a boycott of Florida 
products (notably citrus fruits). Such 
a move actually was threatened prior to 
the election by the International Typo- 
graphical Union, which holds closed-shop 
contracts in Florida. 


Significance ~——— : 


The blow-off will come when Florida 
Ar Arkansas tries to enforce the anti- 
_ Closed-shop statutes. The AFL is prepar- 
ing strategy for review at its forthcoming 
conference in New Orleans Nov. 20. It 
is certain that the issue eventually will be 
carried to the state supreme courts, if 
hot ultimately to the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 
_ But what labor is up against is this: 
The Wagner Act, which labor leaders say 
| invalidates the state amendments, ac- 





“I helped my boss 
make the 6 o'clock plane!” ov 





Where SPEED and RESULTS 
are of first importance, you find 
Monroes. Management and office 
workers alike appreciate the sim- 
plicity of Monroes—the conveni- 


_ ence and directness of operation, 


the all-around, fast performance, 
the “Velvet Touch” keyboard 
and easy operating bars that dis- 
pel fatigue. 

Business relies upon smooth- 
working, dependable Monroe 
Calculating, Listing and Book- 


Monroe 209-485-191 Accounting Machine 


keeping machines in all phases 
of dousing and accounting. Pay- 
roll calculations and records, 
statistics, analyses, estimates, re- 
ports, invoices, costs and statis- 
tics, inventory, various account- 
ing procedures—for these vitally 
important jobs Monroe is the 
STANDA machine in thou- 
sands of offices everywhere. 

Why not bring to your own 
business the same economies and 
benefits that Monroes make pos- 
sible in other business establish- 
ments? Without obligation a 
representative from the nearest 
Monroe branch will outline these 
benefits to you in detail with spe- 
cial reference to your own needs 
and will explain the availability 
of Monroes at present. Ask about 
our Guaranteed Maintenance 
Plan to keep your Monroes in 
top operating condition. 


Send for your copy of the Monroe Pay- 
roll Book showing simplified metho 

for figuring Overtime, Bonus and Tax 
Withholdings. A most valuable presen- 
tation of time-saving shortcuts and pro- 
cedures. Monroe Calculating Machine 
Company, Inc., Orange, New Jersey. 


MONROE 


CALCULATING ¢ LISTING 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 














PROTECTION 
TO DESTINATION 


oo shipping costs, 
with assured protection from 
weather and dirt, result from us- 
ing Fibreen, the fibre-reenforced, 
waterproof wrapping paper. 
Whether your products are 
shipped in open cars, cases, crates, 
bales or rolls, you can use Fibreen 
to cut costs. One layer of Fibreen 
often gives better 
protection than sev- 
eral thicknesses cf 
other materials, 








Send fora sample. 
Test it by tearing! ~ 


See how tough it is! 


MHarnadkactarets of SISALKRAFT. FIBREEN 
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tually does not guarantee the right to a 
closed shop. It authorizes it if there is 
aprociaent between employer and em- 
ployes and in certain other narrow cir- 
cumstances. 

However, when labor moves into court, 
it probably will pursue a pattern outlined 
in Wisconsin, where a somewhat similar 
closed-shop law is on the books. There 
the AFL ‘went to the State Supreme 
Court, which ruled that a National War 

. Labor Board decision ordering a closed 
shop, “having been issued in the exercise 
of the war powers of the executive in 
time of war, supplants and operates to 
suspend state action in regard to the same 
subject matter.” 

Thus, the courts may supply the unions 
with a breather until the war emergency 
powers expire. 


Petrillo in Triumph 


The three big holdouts threw in the 


sponge last week after 27 months of no 
recordings. The Radio Corp. of America, 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, and 
the transcription division of the National 
Broadcasting Co. on Nov. 11 signed up 
with James C. Petrillo, president of the 
American Federation of Musicians (AFL). 
The companies said it was a matter either 
of accepting Petrillo’s demands for pay- 
ment of a fee directly into the union 
treasury for each record made or making 
no disks. 

Petrillo, estimating the union take at 
$4,000,000 annually, was hardly mag- 
nanimous in his triumph. The companies, 
he threatened, had better “deal honorably 
and justly,” or the union will again break 
off relations and “leave them to die by 
their own nefarious schemes.” 

Meanwhile, President Roosevelt, who 
last month said he would look up the law 
when Petrillo refused his request to end 
the strike, apparently had not done it or 
could not find the one he wanted. 
@ By getting special permission from 
the AFM, RCA-Victor was able to get the 
jump on Columbia and be the first to 
start recording. At 1:48 p,m. Sunday, 
Nov. 12, the first Victor record was cut. 
It was a Vaughn Monroe recording of 
the current juke-box novelty favorite— 
“The Trolley Song.” Last year, Decca’s 
first post-Petrillo record (Decca was the 
first big recorder to meet Petrillo terms) 
was also a novelty—“Pistol Packin’ Mama.” 


Wall Street Can Take It 


A hundred more traders than usual 
awaited the opening gong on the morn- 
ing after the election. Though most had 
expected the Roosevelt victory, the rustle 
of their low-pitched voices in the high- 
ri New York Stock Exchange be- 
trayed concern over the course of the 
market. 

By noon they felt better. The market 
was largely taking the outcome in stride. 
Anticipated price declines turned out to 
be mere fractions. Only low-priced utility 







shares reacted sharply—these ~because nent 
many speculators had purchased such ( M i 
equities as Commonwealth & Southern as... 1, 
cautious wagers on a Dewey success. On . ee 
Wednesday they unloaded. C. & S. tum. § P™ 
over, for example, totaled 56,700 shares —; 


and the price dropped 19 per cent. 

For most stocks the election adjustment 
was all over in a day; prices then resumed 
their pre-election upward creep. 
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Plastic Pin-ups: To help hold up 
the heavier wartime load on the family 
clothesline, these plastic clothespins are 
being turned out by the Modglin Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. Lightweight, sturdy, 
and snagproof, they come in a variety 
of colors, which serve to identify the 
week’s wash and prevent unintentional 





laundry larceny among users of com- .. 
munity clotheslines. ies 
o ereranars weel 

° . mon 
Clearing the Air » plus 


Although the International Civil Avia- $465 


tion Conference in Chicago may not end § itera 
for several days, if not weeks, this is the Clay 
way NEwsweEEK observers see it shaping disp 
up: - or: 

During a three- to five-year interim be- § Wou 


tween the end of the war and the even- 


tual establishment of a permanent world 
- air authority to regulate global trans- 


ing 
CT 
now: 
port lines (see Periscope), nations will whe 
have the right to operate flights on a § com 
direct route from their own territories to § Core 
and over other nations. For example: If § Her 
a United States airline proposed a round- §j Cor 
the-world route, bilateral agreements 9 enc 
would be made with-each nation whose § Pric 
territory was touched. Each agreement § ting 
would be a link in a world-girdling chain. § Mo: 

There was almost unanimous agree- tha 
ment on this principle, which embodies } mo 
United States and modified Canadian sort 
viewpoints as against the British plan for J car 
allocating routes by permit from a strong ff too 
central authority. Acceptance of it nar- § Sm 
rowed considerably the field of disagree- J} Sur 
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ment between British and American aims 
(NEwsWEEK, Nov. 13). 

Meanwhile, success of the Latin Amer- 
ican bloc in obtaining a vote for each 
participating nation in a projected formal 
assembly was viewed with favor by the 
State Department. Excluding Canada, the 
Western Hemisphere now could swing 
twenty votes, instead of five as previous- 
ly proposed. 


Dollars Missing 


Headed by Quinto Quintieri, former 
Finance Minister of the Badoglio gov- 
ernment, an Italian financial mission ar- 
rived in Washington last week with a 
threefold purpose: (1). to inventory and 
obtain the unfreezing of Italy’s pre- 
armistice assets, (2) to discuss with Unit- 
ed States Government officials the best. 
methods of utilizing Italy’s post-armistice 
dollar balances made available by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, and (8) to explore the 
possibilities of obtaining direct loans. 

Because Mussolini’s regime had taken 
care to repatriate dollar balancts before 
Italy entered the war, the Quintieri mis- 
sion had little to inventory. Italian Gov- 
ernment assets in Washington banks total 
some $15,000; New York banks, however, 
may hold a few millions of dollars. 

@ The Italian mission developed a credit 
roblem of its own. It arrived without 

ds and was unable to finance board 
and lodging. Jingling to the rescue, the 
State Department requésted a loan of 
$1,200 from local representatives of 
Switzerland, which still acts as Italy’s 
protective power. 


Selling the Leftovers 


Surplus War Property Administrator 
William L. Clayton, preparing to step 
down in favor of a three-man board, last 
week gave this account of his seven- 
month stewardship: $85,007,000 in sur- 
plus property disposed of up to Sept. 30; 
$465,207,000. on hand for disposal. Re- 
iterated in the report was the dim view 
Clayton has taken of the fate of property 
disposal under the board. Divided au- 
thority, he predicted last September, 
would prevent the board from conduct- 
ing disposal “in a business-like manner.” 
€ The War Food Administration an- 
nounced it would export lus wheat, 
wheat flour, and cotton, all at world 
competitive prices and subsidized in ac- 
cordance with the Surplus Property Act. 
Here is how: The Commodity Credit 
Corp. merely would make up the differ- 
ence between foreign and domestic 
prices, What would: happen if price cut- 
ting started was not touched upon, but 
most Washington observers anticipated 
that principal nations exporting the com- 
modities would eventually evolve some 
sort of restrictive world marketing or 
cartel agreements. And it was believed, 


, too, that the program might be a fore- 


mnner of efforts to dispose of other farm 
surpluses after the war. 
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Some.a nswers to 
questions about 


Patapar’ 
Vegetable 
Parchment 


The day may come when you will want 
to challenge Patapar to meet some spe- 
cial problem in your business. Now is a 
good time to explore this unique paper. 
Ask questions about it. Get to know it. 


Is there more than one type? 


Yes. Patapar is produced in a vari- 
ety of types to cover a wide range 
of applications. Actually 179 differ- 
ent types of Patapar have been per- 
fected to fill all manner of needs. 


What's “Hi-wet strength’? 


Soaked in water indefi- 
nitely—even boiled— 
Patapar remains firm 
and strong. That’s what & 
is meant by Hi-wet 
strength. 


Is Patapar grease-proof? 


Grease or oil can be left on Pata- 
par without penetrating. The de- 
gree of its grease-proofness can be 
varied to meet different problems. 


Is it air tight? 


There are types of Pata- 
par that are impervious 
to air. Other types are 
furnished for products 
which must have wrappers that 
allow them to “breathe.” 


How about printing? 

- Patapar’s rich distinctive texture 
lends added beauty to the colorful 
effects of printing. Our plants are 
equipped with complete facilities 
for pak resey 5 Patapar in one or 
more colors by letterpress or offset 
lithography. 


What are Patapar’s uses? 


As a packaging material 






























it protects butter, meats, i. 
fish, cheese, milk, short- 15) 
_ ening. It is used for bulk (\\ 
ackaging units, liners 
or motor oil containers, 
rubber mold liners, as a 
substitute for oiled silk, and for 
literally thousands of other pur- 


poses. 


Can I get Patapar now? 
With the present pulp shortage it 
is difficult to supply all the many 
demands for Patapar. However, we 
welcome inquiries from business 
men who are thinking of using 
Patapar. 

*Reg. U.8. Pat. Of. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Weadquarters for Vegetable Parchment since [885 
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What Goes On Behind Our Backs 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Henry J. Taylor, the distin- 
guished war correspondent, author, 
and radio commentator, revealed a 
story of international horse-trading in 
his broadcast election eve that truly is 
hair-raising in its implications. It is the 
story, on the one hand, of how Great 
Britain has financially benefited as a 
result of Lend-Lease and, on the other 
hand, of the demands made by the 


British at the Quebec Conference be- - 


tween President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill for the continuation 
of Lend-Lease after Germany is de- 
feated. That something of this kind has 
been going on behind the scenes has 
been known for some weeks (NEws- 
WEEK, Nov. 13), but none of the news 
dispatches has done more than give a 
broad outline. Taylor, in his broadcast, 
spelled out the story in detail. And 
since his account was largely swal- 
lowed up in the excitement of the elec- 
tion, the main points that he made 
néed to be reviewed in order to get the 
subject back into open discussion. 

Here, then, is a résumé of the first 
part of his account—the part dealing 
with the extent to which Britain has 
Mommeioly benefited from Lend-Lease. 

According to Taylor, ‘in January 
1941 Great Britain had assets in the 
United States to the amount of ap- 
proximately $2,100,000,000. At that 
time, of course, Lend-Lease had not 
been started, and during the next five 
months this amount was largely ex- 
hausted by the British in the payment 
for materials they bought from us. 


Then Lend-Lease was started and 
England began to rebuild her balances. 
In other words, not only did we pro- 
vide Britain with what she currently 
needed, but in addition we gave her 
enough more to enable her to rebuild 
her financial position in this country. 
This process has now been carried on 
to the extent where Britain’s balances 
today actually are above what they 
were in January 1941. 

That is, through Lend-Lease we 
have restored Britain’s prewar financial 
position in this country. And that has 
been done in the face of a specific 
pledge by Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau in January 1941, in his 
testimony in support of Lend-Lease be- 
fore the Senate Committee, that, “In 
order to raise the money to pay for 
these orders they have already placed, 
the British are going to sell every dol- 


lar of these assets in America.” And it 
also has been done in the face of the 
fact, as reported by Senator Truman 
on Nov. 5, 1948, that: “Before au- 
thorizing Lend-Lease, the Congress 
expressly requested and received as- 
surance that Lend-Lease assistance 
would be extended only where the 
recipient was fully utilizing all his own 
resources.” 


The second part of the story is 
even more shocking. According to Tay- 
lor, Prime Minister Churchill at Que- 
bec made four specific demands: 

1—That in the first twelve months 
after the defeat of Germany, Great 
Britain shall receive from us $3,500,- 
000,000 of so-called military Lend- 
Lease material. This would include 
such things as rolling stock and many 
other materials which, although neces- 
sary to war, also would be useful for 
postwar purposes. 
_ 2—That in addition Great Britain 
shall also receive during this period 
$3,000,000,000 of non-war supplies, 
such as raw materials, tools, and so 
forth, needed by the British for post- 
war reconversion. 

38—That Great Britain shall have the 
right ‘to resell Lend-Lease goods 
abroad, although such resale shall not 
be at a profit. By the exercise of this 
right Great Britain would be enabled 
to use the Lend-Lease goods received 
from us to help liquidate her foreign 
obligations, such as to India. 

4—That reconversion of American 
industry to peacetime production shall 
be held back until provision is made 
for assuring that Britain will receive 
the $6,500,000,000 of Lend-Lease 
goods mentioned in 1 and 2 above. 


What happened when these de- 
mands were made of President Roose- 
velt by Prime Minister Churchill? Ac- 
cording to Taylor, the President, after 
going over them, gave the British to 
understand that he agreed with the de- 
mands. Some days ago, however, when 
Mr. Roosevelt was asked at his press 
conference about a news item relating 
to this presumed agreement, the Presi- 
dent replied that he knew nothing 
about the story. 

So there the matter stands. It is un- 
thinkable that such things could go on 
behind our backs. Small wonder that 
the British were so interested in 
reelection of Mr. Roosevelt. 
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IKE the musician who “hears” a tune 
when he sees a sheet of music— Kodak 
scientists “visualize” a camera lens in terms 


of numbers and symbols... 


Computing the curvatures of a Kodak 
lens involves a long series of problems in 
“Optics.” As an example of the mathemati- 
cal labor necessary, it took 3 years of figur- 
ing—exact, in results, to a fraction of a 
“light wave”—to compute a recent Kodak 
Ektar f£/1.5 lens. 


As you know, “paper work” doesn’t ac- 
tually build anything. To theory must be 
added materials — and to materials, manu- 
facturing and testing methods. 


At Kodak, all these are distinctive. Every- 
thing which goes into a fine camera lens is 
designed and made. That includes not only 
entire optical assemblies . . . but, for many 
lens elements, the optical glass itself. 


In 1941, Kodak scientists developed a 


Mathematical problems 


day after day, for as long as 3 years 


precision begins on paper— 
with hundreds of pages 
of calculations to design one Kodak lens 


method of making glass without sand... 
as revolutionary as learning to make steel 
without iron. This new rare-element glass 
has a much higher refractive index without 
marked increase in dispersion. 


Kodak’s “postwar” lenses are now in 
most aerial cameras, and in many of those 
used in ground operations. They are serv- 
ing business, industry, and the government 
in the microfilming lenses of Recordak .. . 
with hundreds of revolutionary uses, in- 
cluding V---— Mail. 


You are benefiting now. The full benefits 


Kodak’s lens centering 
machine, grinding the 
elements of a lens to 
the same exact dimen- 
sions around the com- 
mon optical axis. 
Semi-automatic, this 
machine eliminates 
the human errors, 


Serving human progress through photography 


...in terms of the better sane you your- 
self will make . . . are delayed only by the 
“unfinished business” of war. 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 





REMEMBER THE BATTLESHIP NEVADA?... 
how, back from her grave at Pearl Harbor, she took 
revenge off the Normandy Coast? ... how, guns 
blazing, men stayed at their stations for 79 hours 
without relief? .. . how, in six days of action, they 
blasted a door in Hitler’s Atlantic Wall? ... A stern 
example to us at home. BUY MORE WAR BONDS. 


STARS BAD AND GOOD —At left a “‘bad” star, 
at right a “good” star, as seen in the lens bench 
microscope. In a lens which passes muster, the 
star must be symmetrical as to shape and color, 
and not exceed a maximum size. These star images 
were photographed at 11° off axis. 
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GM DIESELS SERVE WHEREVER AMERICA NEEDS POWER 


America’s fighting Engineers and Seabees 
really work miracles. Sand dunes are 
leveled. Jungles are cleared. Landing 
strips appear overnight. Staggering loads 
are moved over land and sea. 


Helping them work these miracles are 
General Motors Diesel engines. 


Because these engines are rugged and 
dependable, they get the toughest kinds 
of jobs to do. 


Because they take so little fuel, they 


save precious transport space. 


Because they have been designed for 
simplest maintenance, they stay on the 
job and keep on the go. 


War is a tough proving ground for en- 
gines. It shows their mettle, reveals their 
stamina. As they perform their wartime 
tasks, these GM Diesels are proving the 
service they will continue to render in 
the many civilian needs for dependable, 
economical power after the war. 
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ENGINES . . 15 10 250 H.P... DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Detroit. 23, Mich. 
The Army-Navy ‘‘E’’ for efficiency ” “oa ; ; 
in war production flies proudly Ee ee ae ee eae asia - 
iain eatin aati inns ENGINES . .150 to 2000 H. P.. .CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Cleveland 11, Ohio 
era es, y jo Feooe Le aue 
DIESEL 


KEEP AMERICA STRONG POWER 


BUY WAR BONDS 


+ ELECTRO- MOTIVE DIVISION, la Gran, -. 
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Birthday: Vicror EMMANUEL III, re- 
tired King of Italy, 75, Nov. 11. 

Lr. Gen. GEorGE S. PATTON JR., com- 
mander of the American Third Army in 
France, 59, Nov. 11. The Third Army 
“celebrated” by advancing in the sector 
around Metz. 


Engaged: T/Scr. Cuartes E. (Com- 
MANDO) KELLY of Pittsburgh, Pa., wear- 
er of the Congressional Medal of Honor 
for heroism in Italy, and Jo Louise Ex- 
Liotr of Charleston, W. Va. Miss Elliott, 
who met Kelly on a bond-selling tour in 
June and became engaged to him in 
August, exhibited her ring for the first 
time last week. “I like long engage- 
ments,” she said, smiling. “Fifteen or six- 
teen years.” 


Winners: In Stockholm, the Nobel Prize 
Committee {NEwswEEK, Nov. 6, 1944) 


on Nov. 9 awarded four more prizes of 


approximately $29,000 each: 

Dr. JOHANNES V. JENSEN, 71, of Co- 
penhagen, author of more than 60 volumes 
of poetry, novels, short stories, and plays, 
won this year’s prize for literature. 

Dr. Ismor Isaac Rast, 46, of Colum- 
bia University in New York, won the 
1944 physics award for research in the 
resonance method of registering the mag- 
netic moments of atomic particles. 

Dr. Otto STERN, 56, of Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology in Pittsburgh, who 
resigned from the University of Ham- 
burg in 1933. and came to this country to 
get away from the Nazis, was awarded 
the 1943 physics prize for research in 
molecular physics. 

Dr. Georc Hevesy, 59, of Copen- 
hagen University, won the 1948 chem- 
istry prize for his work in the use of 
isotopes as indicators in studying chemi- 
cal processes. 


The Family: With her famous five- 
month-old litter of 23 pups (NEWSWEEK, 
July 3, 1944), Lena, foxhound owned 
by Lt. Comdr. Newbold Ely of Ambler, 
Pa., will a=pcear at the Kennel Club show 
in Philadelphia Nov. 18. Last week 21 of 
the pups posed for a group photo. 


TRANSITION 


aa ee ORR ‘ 
Evelyn Keyes Vidor 


Sogeastps Evetyn Keyes, film actress, 
and director CHARLES Vipor; in Holly- 
wood, Nov. 11. Miss Keyes, who married 
Vidor less than a year ago, said that 
the marriage was “definitely and finally 
ended.” 


Cardinal Point: Justm1an CaRDINAL 
SEREDI, Primate of Hungary, informed 
the Vatican that he does not plan to 
leave Budapest if the city is captured. 
Thus he will become the frst cardinal to 
live under Soviet occupation. Four. weeks 
ago, when: the Russians had already en- 
tered Hungary, Cardinal Serédi urged 
Catholics, particularly the clergy, not to 


' move from their homes. 


After five months: 21 members of Lena’s emasing family 


- Chinese pup 


Hopeless: In Hollywood, Bos Hors, ra- 
dio and film comedian, gagged that he 
was probably the first actor who had ever 
suspended a studio. The day before, Para- 
mount had announced its suspension of 
Hope for failure to report for work. “If 
somebody'll suspend the war,” he com- 
mented, “I'll be very happy to start an- 
other picture.” Explaining that he still 
had a full schedule of shows for service- 
men, Hope added: “My doctor has ad- 
vised me to take it easy. So I asked the 
studio, nicely, to release me until the first 
of the year. They suspending me? No, I 
really suspended them.” : 


Ever Again: On Nov. 11, the British 
Medical Journal published one doctor's 

rsonal hangover cure in answer to a 

tter from a reader. The physician recom- 
mended a bottle of Vichy water before 
retiring; a half pint of cold water contain- 
ing a teaspoonful of soda bicarbonate and 
one tablespoonful of salts upon arising; a 
€old bath and then breakfast, “no matter 
how revolting it may appear.” Finally, he 
advised a small dose of the “hair of the 
dog.” Mixing drinks does lead to a more 
intoxicated state, the doctor warned, but 
the reason for this is still unknown. 


Gone With the Draft: On Nov. 10, in 
New York, JAMEs P. DoNAHUE, 29, cousin 
of Barbara Hutton and heir to part of 
the Woolworth fortune, was inducted 
into the Army. Donahue, who was a 
Civil Air Patrol flier in Florida until the — 
draft board summoned him to New York, 
had previously appealed unsucce 

for deferment on the ground that he 
planned to establish a civilian airfield in 
Florida. 


Deaths: THe Eart or STRATHMORE, 89, 
father of Queen Elizabeth of England; at 
Glamis Castle in Scotland, Nov. 7. 

GrorrreyY Dawson, 70, editor of The 
London Times from 1912 to 1919 and 
from 19238 to 1941; in London, Nov. 7. 
Dawson resigned over a difference with 
Lord Northcliffe, the owner, and re- 
sumed editorship after Northcliffe’s death. 
A strong spokesman for the government 
point of view, he was considered one of 
the most powerful men in England out- 
side the Cabinet. 

MEHMET Munir ErTEGAN, 61, Turkish 
Ambassador to the United States and 
dean of the Washington diplomatic corps; 


- in Washington, Nov. 11. 


Henprikus Coiyn, 75, three times 
Premier of the Netherlands; a prisoner in 
occupied Holland Sept. 16, according to 
a Dutch news agency report Nov. 12. 

Wanc Cuinc-wel, 60,- Premier of the 
government at Nanking 


since 1940; the Japanese Domei Agenc 


-. announced Nov. 12. Wang, a former 


official in the Kuomintang, never y 
recovered from wounds received in an 
assassination attempt in 1935. 
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Doctors Do Something About Sinuses: 
Long-Suffering Victims Can Be Cured 


Once the throbbing head pains were 
known as neuralgia and treated with 
drugs. Profuse nasal discharge, called 
catarrh, was curbed with sprays and 
soothing oils. Not until doctors learned 
that the trouble was in the air pockets, or 
sinuses, around the nose, did the average 
man come to know and resign himself to 
his fate: once a sinus sufferer, always a 
sinus sufferer. 

Last week seven Mayo clinic doctors 
destroyed the popular belief that sinusitis 
(inflammation of the sinus cavities) is in- 
curabley Following an elaborate sympos- 
ium on’the widespread disease, Drs. H. I. 
Lillie, C. F. Lake, H. A. Brown, W. C. 
Thornell, O. E. Hallberg, H. L. Willjams, 
and B. E. Hempstead concluded: { The 
majority of sinus infections, if intelligent- 
ly treated, can be permanently cured. } 





Knife or Drug: . X-ray pictures are 
taken, not only for diagnosis but also to 
learn the anatomic arrangement of. the 
sinus cayities, which varies in different 
patients.{Treatment depends on which of 
the four types of sinusitis is involved: 


—# AcuTE: Marked by thickened nasal 
embrane, dilated blood vessels, puslike 


discharge, and in some cases by small 
hemorrhages, this type responds best to 
medical treatment{ Local heat applica- 
tions and sedatives relieve the pain. The 
infected cavities are then drained of pus. 
Not recommended are camphor and 
menthol sprays, which may cause the 
tender membrane to peel. 


+ Supacute: The pains may lessen, the 
temperature drop, but the infection per- 
sists, causing a dull headache and a slow, 
steady nasal dischargd. Again treatment is 
medical: A Dowling pack of argyrol- 
soaked cotton is put in the nose for 30 
minutes, followed by gentle suction to 
shrink the swollen membrane. 


Curonic: At this stage, the membrane 
may have thickened and bones may have 
become diseased. There are eye pains, 
facial tenderness, and a persistent drain- 
ing of poison into the system) Simple bone 
surgery to give adequate nasal drainage 
and to carry air into the clogged sinus 
cavities usually halts the disease. If the 
patient has a deviated septum (abnormal 
nasal partition), it must be corrected; in- 
fected teeth should be removed. 


FutminatTinc: This sudden, severe in- 


. dead bone is present, it must be removed. 


es, 


fection, the most dangerous of the lot, is 
found chiefly in people with narrow nasal 
frontal ducts, who have been swimming 
or riding in cold air. The attack may be 
followed by an even more serious com- 
plication—osteomyelitis (inflammation of 
the bone marrow).}In this type, sulfa 
drugs have proved {treacherous because 
the infecting organism cannot always be 
identified promptly. (Sulfa compounds 
work-well on staphylococci but have no 
effect on cértain anaerobic streptococci.) 
The most effective treatment consists of a 
trephine opening into the frontal sinus, 
followed by applications of penicillin. If 




















@ Dr. A. W. Proetz of St. Louis reported 
to the American Academy of Ophthalmol- 
ogy and Otolaryngology at Chicago that 
“probably not more than 5 per cent of all 
headache is referable to the sinuses. Con- 
siderably more may be traced to direct 
irritation of the nasal nerves caused by 
nutritional deficiencies and by exposure 
to air and airborne irritants such as gases 
and dusts.” 


Battle-Line Venereal Disease 


For all the precautionary lecturing they 
get during training, many troops overseas 
still find themselves infected with venereal 
disease—particularly during lulls in mili- 
tary operations. The following report from 









Institute at the University of Pennsylvania, endowed by and 
named for a Philadelphian who became dentist to Napoleon 


. 2. 
AARC. 





getting practical experience in the operative clinic, working 
on volunteer patients. Keg 


° : . : a Internation 
Dental Drillroom: From the Thomas W.-Evans Dental III, comes this unusual photo showing scores of dental student 
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... to Serve the South 


Rivers of ‘‘black gold’ gush- 
ing up from substratum sand 
| ... fields of derricks... thou- 
sands of miles of pipelines to hungry industry. 


This, too, is a part of the Southern scene. For the South 
is oil country, supplying better than 61 per cent of all our 
crude to yield synthetic rubber, glycerine, alcohol, plas- 
tics, cosmetics, medicines, dyes, explosives, paints, textiles 
and a thousand other products, including oil for America’s 
millions of motors. 


Southern oil is a powerful industrial magnet. To the 
business planner it is a means to economical, profitable 


production. And it is a contributing factor to the amazing 
postwar prospects in other Southern industries—steel, tex- 
tiles, mining, chemistry, timber, agriculture. 


Remember, too, the South’s great store of natural gas. 
The Southland originates 73 per cent of the nation’s total 
supply. Annual consumption in the South alone is Valued 
at more than $210,000,000. : 


Delta Air Lines planes cross and recross these areas of 
fabulous buried treasure. Its service to the oil and gas 
industries reach back 20 years. And Delta Air Lines sees its 
future as an enviable one—growing steadily in service to 
a richly-endowed, steadily advancing Southland. 


THE AIRLINE OF THE SOUTH...SERVING A LAND OF POWER AND PROMISE 
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THE 


CHOICE OF 


BETTER MECHANICS 





For Suery nut turning operation there is a Snap-on 


wrench engineered to do the job better, easier, with greater accu- 
racy and safety. Standout for precision is the Snap-on Torqometer 
shown above .. . unexcelled among tension measuring wrenches 
for unfailing accuracy under all conditions. 

_ Widely used in factory assembly where accurate bolt tension 
is essential, Snap-on Torqometers make precision tensioning a 
simple, almost automatic operation. As the worker tightens the 
bolt, he wafches the tension increase . . . on the easily read dial 
. +. and stops at exactly the pre-determined pressure. 

Snap-on’s Torqometer series covers every tensioning require- 
ment... 15 sizes ranging from zero to 30 in. lbs., up to 2000 ft. 
Ibs. New industrial uses, such as adjusting tension on bottle cap- 
ping machines, power hack saws, etc., are continually developing. 


Write us your tensioning problems and our engineers will gladly 
advise on individual requirements. , 


SNAP-ON TOOLS CORPORATION, 8072-K 28th Ave., Kenosha, Wis. 
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NEWSWEEK correspondent Zeke Cook 
with the Seventh Army in France shows 
how afflicted GI's respond to a matter-of. 
fact system of treatinent: 


Sitting around the stove ina dimly 
lighted tent, they were an oddly mixed 
group. Strangers only hours or at most 
days ago, now they talked with the ease 
of men in the same fix. 

The bull session was broken up by the 
arrival of the doctor. One by one, the men 
filed up for examination. All had primary 
or early secondary syphilis, or symptoms 
of it. The first group took shots of penicil- 
lin every three hours, day and night, for 
seven and a half days, until they had ab- 


. sorbed 60 shots, totaling 2,400,000 units. 


The second outfit sweated out the results 
of three microscopic tests taken a day 
apart, followed by Kahn blood tests to 
verify the first. If all tests showed nega- 
tive, the men would be returned to their 
units with a warning to take another 
Kahn test once a month for two months. 
If positive, they would then start a 60- 
shot regimen. 

The gonorrhea patients were luckier. 
Classed as outpatients, more than 90 per 
cent in the gonorrhea ward would be sent 
back cured in nine hours, after taking 
four shots totaling 100,000 units of peni- 
cillin in three-hour periods. 


Campaign: Some 70 Army disease 
cénters are now treating between 150 and 
190 cases daily, with 30 to 50 new ad- 
missions every day. Each staff is com- 
posed of six doctors, one laboratory spe- 
cialist, and one administrative man—all 
officers—plus 80 enlisted men including 
30 technicians. When the Seventh Army 
VD center was opened on the beach- 
heads of Southern France five days after 
D Day, it averaged 300 patients daily. 
Shipped from Naples, one of the world’s 
dirtiest cities, and reckless in the head- 
long rush of invasion, Seventh Army men 
had been determined to have as much fun 
as possible before embarking. 

During the race peti. ag the VD 
cases fell off. As soon as the war of posi- 
tion set in, admissions began to go up. 
The VD centers haven’t kept charts, 
but the staff is sure that the time spent 
in one place is the infection factor. If a 
man has time to get acquainted, he has 
time to get infected. This explains why 
the majority of patients are from the 
ranks of service units, which are more 
static than the line units. It also helps to 
explain the large proportion of Negro 
VD patients, since they are usually mem- 
bers of service units. Doctors also attrib- 
ute the high incidence among Negroes to 
their lack of preventive education at 


- home. 


While established primarily for its own 
troops, the Seventh Army VD center, un- 
der the direction of Maj. James Flynn, 
Army VD Control officer, and com- 
manded by Maj. Harold Golden, takes all 
comers. It treated British soldiers while 
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in the beach areas, and it struggles along - 
with French soldiers without the aid of 
an interpreter. 

The center confines its work to tests 
and penicillin treatment; it has no nursing 
personnel. Such laboratory technicians as 
Staff Sgt. William Reed of Ridgway, Pa., 
work the microscopes and report the re- 
sults. Kahn follow-up tests are done in a 
regular Army medical laboratory nearby. 
Gonorrhea cases that fail to respond to 
double-fast treatments of penicillin are 
sent on to an evacuation or general hos- 
pital for the older, longer cure. So are 
recurrent syphilis cases. 

As yet, the center’s staff is not sure of 
the effectiveness of icillin on syphilis. 
It takes three months for the blood tests 
to become negative, and in the center the 
treatment is not prolonged to that extent. 
But with faith in penicillin aroused by its~ 
remarkable success in gonorrhea, Seventh 
Army doctors feel certain the drug will 
one day prove a boon in most syphilis 
cases. 


Selective Stethoscope 


Ever since 1819, when Dr. René 
Laénnec, the Breton, rolled a piece of 
paper and trained it on his patient’s 

eart, the principle of the stethoscope has 
remained the same—to carry sounds from 
the body to the doctor’s ear. From that 
crude device came the familiar metal bell. 
is in turn - to sae modem — 
stethoscope, design to ampli e 
faintest body sounds. 

But while the electro-stethoscope in- 
tensified indistinct. noises it also amplified 
the louder ones proportionately. Often the 
doctor who wanted to study the relation 
of weaker sounds found them blurred by 
more powerful ones. . 

Last week the Medical Acoustic In- 
strument Co. of Minneapolis announced 
a new stethoscope to solve this diag- 
nostic problem. An electronic device 
called the stethetron, it has the virtue 
of selectivity: It accentuates the higher 
pitched but faint body tones while sub- 
duing those of lower pitch. For example: 
A doctor listening to the higher tones of 
a heart murmur would be able ‘to hold 
down, but still not distort, the medium- 
pitched rattles in a patient’s lungs and 
ow comparatively loud thumpings of his 

art. 

With the stethetron a contact micro- 
phone picks up sounds directly from the 
patient's skin. A special electronic trans- 
ducer separates the resultant electrical 
impulses into various wave lengths, and 
reconverts them into. sound waves of 
varying amplitude: (up to 60 decibels for 
Ke saree sounds). 

. Other features: (1) The stethetron is 
small enough to be slipped imto an over- 
coat pocket; (2) it is almost deaf to ir- 
relevant air-borne sounds; (3) volume 
can be adjusted to take‘care of the sound- 


| suppressing effect of excess fat around 


_ the patient's chest. a 


be 








PERHAPS YOU PICTURE BOTTLE-MAKING 
as a job for glass-blowers puffing through 
long tubes at fiery bubbles. But if this 
were the method used today, a lowly 
medicine bottle would cost about two 
dollars. Instead, it costs a fraction of a 
cent, for it’s produced in high speed ma- 
chines that complete up to 260 bottles 
per minute. “Air at Work” plays an im- 
portant part in this $100,000,000 industry 


. +. boosting productive capacity and - 


extending equipment life by years. Let’s 
step into a glass plant and see how... 


(with THE HELP oF Ge at Woek ) 





- 2.80 IMPORTANT is uninterrupted cooling that 
special standby equipment guards against power 
failure. If electric service falters, emergency 
diesel engines take over — and keep the vital air 
blasts coming. 





bottle is then switched to a finishing mould and 
is blown to full size—another job for “Air 


at. 
ork”. All this time, ruinous heat given off 


from the incandescent melt is blasted away. by 
Sturtevant Fans—assuring greater output, longer 
equipment life. 





A HEALTHY “income and expense” state- 
ment for many a post-war plant will 
hang on wider use of engineered air 
to ventilate, heat, air condition, convey, 
control dust and fumes, or burn fuel 
more economically. Right now, you can 
be getting posted on how best to “Put 
Air to Work” in your plant at recon- 
version time. Sturtevant engineers are — 
ready to. talk it over with your plan- 
ning committee —today. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park 2 Boston 36, Mass. 
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Home Is the Hunter 


In the foothills of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains at: Cobham, Va., the dark 
chestnut show horse Cornish Hills—a ten- 

- year-old considered by many horsemen 
as America’s foremost hunter—loped at 
will this week over the green pastures of 
the 1,000-acre estate of his owners, Maj. 
and Mrs. W. Haggin Perry. 

Cornish Hills had earned a rest. Since 
the National Horse Show, usually a 
November fixture at Madison Square Gar- 
den, had been suspended for the dura- 
tion, his show season was finished. He 
had completed a victorious year of com- 
petition—eleven straight championships 
—to run up a remarkable record of 33 
consecutive victories and a total of 43 in 
four years. 


The Horse: The model hunter type, 
Cornish Hills stands 16 hands (5 feet 4 
inches) high. His legs are perfect. He 
has powerful quarters, sloping shoulders, 
and a long ak. Horsemen would say he 
has “lots in front of you.” His build and 
conformation come close to the theoreti- 
cally ideal hunter which pursues the fox 
over fence and through field. Walter 
Craigie, horse columnist for The Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch, calls the cham- 
pion “the greatest show horse I’ve ever 
seen.” 

Such praise from Virginians is high 
praise indeed. The Old Dominion is the 
nation’s breeding ground for hunters. 
And Cornish Hills is a Northerner from 
New Jersey, by John P. Grier out of the 
Gainsborough mare, Marvella 2nd. He 

“was sold by F. Wallis Armstrong at the 
1935 Saratoga yearling sales to Mrs. Cary 
Jackson of Virginia for $700. She 


schooled him in manners, galloping, and 


jumping, but sold him as a three-year-old 
to Mrs. Ellsworth Augustus of Willough- 
by, Ohio. It was in Ohio late in 1940 
that the blond Mrs. Perry found and 
bought him. 


The Rider: Until 1938, Betty Perry 
had never ridden a horse. Born in Eng- 
land, she was taken at the age of 1 to 
British East Africa, where her grand- 
father was Governor of Kenya. She 
owned her first rifle at 7 and killed her 
first buffalo at 12. Hunting elephants was 
a favorite pastime And it was on a big- 
game hunting expedition that she met 
W. Haggin Perry. Major Perry is now 
serving with the American Field Service. 

Now Mrs. Perry. rides Cornish Hills 


whenever he, shows. They started cam- . 


paigning together in 1941 and won their 
first show at Mechanicsville. He has been 
a champion in every. show in which he 
participated for the past three years. 

When showing, Cornish Hills eats 9 
quarts of oats a day and as much hay as 
he wants. He is exercised by Mrs. Perry 
an hour each day except Sunday. When 
the season—early spring until late fall— 
is over, Cornish Hills is turned out for 
a rest. 


Sad Day for the Irish 


The golden helmets of Army glistened 
in the sun last Saturday as aroused 
Cadets crunched through a crumbling 
Notre Dame defense on an unstoppable 
march down the Yankee Stadium field in 
New York. The West Point ground forces 
advanced like Patton’s men; the air arm 
was perfectly timed, and the anti-aircraft 
defenses were superb. Army hadn’t seen 
a victory over the South Bend Irish since 
1931 and was out for revenge. 














Champ hunter: With owner Mrs. Perry up, Cornish Hills takes a jump 
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The first three times the Cadets got 

possession of the ball they romped across 
the goal line to lead the quarter 20-0, 
Notre Dame took to the -air, but eight 
passes were intercepted, five of them 
leading to Army scores. At the end of the 
third period, the toll was 46-0 and the 
2,500 Cadet spectators were chanting: 
“More yet.” When the sad day for the 
Irish was done, the devastating result 
stood: Army 59, Notre Dame 0-the 
worst beating ‘in the history of Notre 
Dame. ' 
@ Tragedy clouded Wisconsin’s 26-7 vic- 
tory over Iowa at Madison, Wis. Allan 
J. Shafer, 17-year-old freshman quarter. 
back, was hurt in the game and a few 
hours later died of internal injuries. His 
father had been introduced to the crowd 
between halves in the Dad’s Day cere- 
monies. 


Wrestle While You Paint. 


On the mat at St. Nick’s Arena in New 
York last week, a bullet-headed individ- 
ual of evil aspect, named Ed (Strangler) 
White, glowered ferociously at Patrick 
O’Connor, the bearded Champion of he- 
land. It was the main wrestling bout of 
the evening. 

White slammed O’Connor to the mat 
—and they cavorted through a series of 
scissors, half nelsons, wristlocks, and leg 
holds. “Pull his whiskers,” one fan yelled. 
O’Connor snapped an arm lock on his 
opponent. “Break it off,” shouted the 
customers. Instead, O’Connor merely 
pinned his man to the canvas in .16:05 
to win his 21st straight match in America. 

In the dressing room, which the wres- 
tlers shared, other performers discussed 
holds, but O’Connor told NEwsweex’s 
sports editor: “The moderns are not art- 
ists. Cubists and Dadaists compose beau- 
tiful designs for rugs. But art—true art- 
should reflect the beauty of nature. I 
belong to what you might call the Irish 
School.” 


An Artist Must Eat: Patrick O’Connor 
is, to say the least, an unusual man. At 
31, he is the Irish heavyweight wrestling 
champ and a painter who has exhibited 
canvases in Paris, London, Dublin, and 
New York. The fourth son of the late 
Andrew O’Connor, sculptor and _ painter 
whose “Lafayette on Horseback” stands 
in Baltimore, Patrick picked up a palette 


at 6 and exhibited at 12. 


His brothers Hector and Owen are wrtit- 


fj ers, now in the French Army. Brother 
4 Roderic, too, is a painter. But Patrick has 
' the fine figure (6 feet and 210 pounds) 

and the will to make sports pay for art. 


He came to America from Dublin to 


! stay this year, and when his O’Connor 
: Galleries in Greenwich Village folded, he 


reembarked on his other canvas career— 
wrestling—to support his wife and 19- 
month-old son. 

After a wrestling trip to Boston he will 


‘open a new studio in the Village. Maybe 


some day that will pay, too. 


* 





Finge-ly Catto? —¥ROM FURROW TO HARVEST 


The numbered days between frosts are crowded 
with labors that make the crop. Power, success- 
fully applied on the farm, is designed to out-race 
the seasons ...to tend broader acres in fewer 
man-hours against the uncertainties of weather. 


On more efficient tractors, and on the imple- 
ments they pull in series, HYCON hydraulic 
systems can give ease—lessen fatigue through 
Finger-Tip Control—to the heavier jobs of farm- 
ing more acres faster. 


In diversified applications of power on the 
mechanized_farm, HYCON units can take over 
many back-breaking, everyday chores. On many 
types of new equipment they can actuate lifting, 
steering, braking, and other operating devices | 
--- can provide the reins to control horsepower 
harnessed to lighten the work of man. 


When industry turns to the building of new 
implements for modern agriculture, compact 
‘power units, engineered and patented by the 
makers of HYCON, will help to do many hy- 
draulic jobs better. 


LET'S ALL BACK THE ATTACK—BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


TEE NEW WORK AIR 


HMWCON 7itungohe tec Cae Force Tort 
Ina grueling hydraulic test in the 3000-pound pressure 
range at Wright Field, the HYCON ‘‘Stratopower” 
pump stood up under the blistering heat of 160 degrees 
and the bitter cold of 65 degrees below zero for 550 
continuous hours of operation. When no longer re- 
stricted by wartime needs, this revolutionary pump 
will do a great many hydraulic jobs bezier. 


Out of the incredible demands of the war have come 
miracles of technological improvement to help rebuild 
a shattered world. More goods must be produced 
faster and cheaper. New machines will be created and 
old machines modernized, 

Though our facilities are primarily devoted to pro- 
duction for the armed forces, there are still available for 
industry HYCON pumps and valves in the 3000-pound 
range. If you have a problem of actuation in your post- 
war plan, or the modernization of your present equipment, 
HYCON will help to solveit. Write for full information, 


-+- HWCON.: -- 


WWigh -Phendure 


Patented— Manufactured only by The New York Air Brake Company 


BRAKE , 
@ eo ¢@ é c 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


















CAN YOUR SCALP PASS THE 


FN TEST? 





i bo i 

] “It’s F-N, the test for men!” Scratch your 
e@ head—if you find dryness or loose dan- 

druff you need Wildroot Cream-Oil. Buy the 

large economy size. 


(vour HAIR CAN LOOK 
LIKE THIS WITH NEW 
WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL 











2 Keeps hair well combed all day without 

® that greasy look! Grooms without grease! 
No more stained hatbands, no greasy pillow 
slips! Your hair looks and feels good! 









NON-ALCOHOLIC 
CONTAINS REFINED 


LANGOLIN! 







Refined LANO- 
e LIN haslong been 
pfescribed because of 
its soothing qualities, 
and because it resem- 
bles the oil of the hu- 
man skin. A little 
Wildroot Cream -Oil 
goes a long, long way. 
Get it today from your 
barber or druggist. 


WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL 


SPECIAL NOTE 
TO WOMEN .ce 


. Thousands of women use Wi/ldroot Cream- 
Oil to remove loose dandruff, relieve dry- 
ness, and help beautify the hair. Try it be- 
fore a shampoo... also after a permanent 
wave to relieve dryness. Excellent for. 
training children’s hair. ei tibe 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS NOW! 
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The Billiards Clock Stands Still 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Large Bill Tilden, the tennis 
player, sends the critics into swoons of 
ecstasy over the brilliance of his per- 

‘formance in his senile years. But Til- 
den, now 51, was still cutting teeth 
(brilliantly, to be sure) when Willie 
Hoppe had already been recognized 
as one of the greatest billiards players 
in the world. Today the condition of 
Large Bill’s teeth is his own secret, and 
Hoppe, overlapping the Tilden span 
at both ends, is not just one of the 
greatest billiards players in the world, 
but the greatest. No living athlete, 
man or beast, approaches Hoppe for 
sustained genius. R 

There is a notch on Willie’s cue for 
every year of the twentieth century. 
Mark Twain watched him play, and 
Taft when Taft was President. In 
1906, at 19, Hoppe met the aging 
French wizard Maurice Vignaux. In 
1944 he is defending his world’s three- 
cushion championship against a whip- 
persnapper named Welker Cochran, 
48, of whom a billiards expert wrote 
in 1914: 

“Cochran has shown such remark- 
able improvement over his play of a 
year or two ago that billiards men are 
seriously advancing him as a suitable 
opponent for Willie Hoppe.” 

Hoppe beat the hell out of Cochran 
a little later that same year. As we go 
to press, 30 years afterward, they are 
at it again, and my guess is that Willie 
will win handily. If not, he will at- 
tend to this detail next month when 
the ten foremost practicing wizards of 
the game play the world’s title tourna- 
ment in New York. 


All the other wizards postdate 
Hoppe, even johnny Layton, a red- 
haired, burly former prizefighter who 
won his first championship in 1919. 
The wizards are frankly apprehensive 
this year, for Hoppe is just out-of the 
hospital, where he went a couple of 
weeks ago with a case of dysentery 
contracted on a tour of Mexico and 
Central America. A few seasons back 
Willie went to the hospital with pneu- 
monia. He nearly died of it. The news- 
paper editors had just given his obit- 
uary a light coat of polish in prepara- 
tion for instant use when the annual 
three-cushion . championship _ tourna- 
ment began, and Hoppe rose to his 
feet, beat every man in the field, and 
swept the tournament with only one 
defeat in seventeen matches, a feat 
unprecedented in the tournament’s 
history. — : 


a a on 


If a sick Hoppe is as dangerous as 
a dying Hoppe, the other wizards may 
as well stay home. 

Though the skill of this bald, 
plump-faced, mild-spoken virtuoso, 
who likes to fool around with golf and 
watch baseball games in spare 
time, is unique, his longevity is less 
so. There is a timeless quality about 
billiards and billiards players. You may 
become a genius early, as Hoppe, 
Cochran, Layton, young Jake Schaefer, 
and others did, but then you retain 
the touch for most of the rest of your 
natural life. The Johnny-come-latelies 
do not displace you if your genius is 
authentic. The legs last pretty well in 
billiards. There is pressure on the lat- 
ter, mind you. Many billiards players 
have told me that it is the legs which 
go first, as in other sports, and the 
older men keep to their chairs between 
runs as much as is feasible and work 
to master certain relaxing tricks. But, 
in the main, age does not wither them. 


_ It is not all a matter of clean liv- 
ing, either, for billiards players as a 
class are by no means backward at 
the soda fountain. Charley Peterson, 
another timeless figure at the game, 
pioneer, trick-shot artist, tourist, and 
coach, argues that clean living helps, 
as in baseball, football, and boxing, 
but easy living is not necessarily fatal. 
Peterson trained the young Cochran 
years ago. Among his rules were a 
7:30 alarm clock, setting-up exercises, 
and no smpking. It’s my impression 
that Mr. Cochran did not permit any 
of these prescriptions to. become life- 
long habits. At any rate, in a match 
a good many years ago when the afore- 
mentioned Johnny Layton beat him 
for the championship, he broke all 
records for chain smoking and ap- 
proached several in the field of indoor 
cussing. That was because Layton, 
playing upon the Cochran tempera- 
ment, which had a low boiling point 
in those days, took so much time with 
each shot that he almost drove Coch- 
ran crazy. 

They do not get on the Cochran 
nerves any more. No one whose nerves 


are irredeemably jumpy can last long 


in the best billiards circles. When 
Willie Hoppe, the nerveless.and peer- 
less dean of the racket, beats.Cochran 
and others. at the age of 57, it is 
simply because the cue does things 
for Willie it has nev r done for any- 
one else before and may never do for 
anyone else again. 
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EDUCATION | 


The Case Against Prejudice - 


“Before they even see them, they de- 
cide that the Jewish—or Negro, Mexican, 
or Chinese—farnily moving in will be un- 
pleasant and ‘ruin’ the neighborhood.” 
According to “Probing Our Prejudices,”* 
currently being distributed by the Bureau 
for Intercultural Education as the first 
high-school textbook analyzing and at- 
tacking racial and religious bias among 
youth, “practically everyone has some 
prejudices.” The book is a concrete 
answer to educators who have insisted 
that subject matter on human relations 
should be put into the hands of high- 
school pu hs. Its author, Dr. Hortense 
Powdermaker,. has compiled an exciting 
anthropology in five easy chapters. 

Citing Nazi glorification of prejudice 
as the supreme example of what not to 
do, she calls the roll of mankind’s scape- 
goats, from medieval Jewish “usurers” to 
our own immigrants. As babies we have 
no prejudices, but by the time we enter 
« high school we have taken on “pictures 
in our minds” that last a lifetime. Mothers 
and fathers: are largely responsible. If 
papa hates “Wops,” junior does too. 


Where Civilization Comes From: 
An edifying section of Dr. Powdermaker’s 
book is quoted from Prof. Ralph Linton’s 
résumé of the average American’s early- 
morning routine—a vivid reminder of our 
indebtedness to mankind in _ general. 
Awakening in a bed originating in the 
Near East, he throws back covers of cot- 
ton, linen, or wool from the East and 
steps into American Indian moccasins. 
He takes off pajamas, invented in India, 
and uses soap inherited from the Gauls. 
After shaving like ah ancient Egyptian, 
he takes his clothes from a Southern 
European chair and puts on garments all 
devised in the old. World. Observing 
rain through Egyptian glass, he puts on 
overshoes made of Central American 
rubber, and takes an Asiatic umbrella. 

On the way to breakfast he pays for a 
paper with coins, an ancient Lydian in- 
vention. His breakfast plate is Chinese 
pottery; his steel knife, an alloy from 
India; his fork, medieval Italian. He eats 
either an orange from the Mediterranean 
or a canteloupe from Persia. Into Abys- 
sinian coffee he puts sugar, first made in 
India. His eggs were laid by a bird 
domesticated in Indo-China. 

“Our civilization is based on contribu- 





\ tions from every race and nation,” says . 


Dr. Powdermaker. Bete Ng know 
that if we were to select the most intel- 
ligent, imaginative, energetic, and emo- 
tionally stable third mankind, we 


should find all races about equally repre- ~ 


sented.” *. * ‘ 


One hundred and eleven educatéds and ° 


interfaith leaders throughout the nation 
have endorsed “Probing Our Prejudices.” 


*78 pages. Harper. $1. 








Some of our immigrants years ago were sadly disap- 
pointed because our streets were not paved with gold. 


_ Other immigrants rolled up their sleeves, went to work 


and found gold—not in the pavements but all over this 
great country. s : 

Freedom of opportunity — Free Enterpriee—has helped 
Americans reach and release our national resources, 
We must keep Free Enterprise. 





Stop signs say “STOP” 
™ POLAROD 


DAY at 


Blinding reflected glare can be 
dangerous, especially when it 
hides details you should see in | 
traffic. It’s annoying, too... 
brings on eye fatigue. 





When you wear Polaroid Day 
oe reflected glare is fil- 
tered ... details stand out, haz- 
ards are “ended --. pleasure in- 
creased. 


POLAROID DAY GLASSES 


Polaroid Day Glasses are made on a unique 


principle. Polaroid material laminated in 


the lenses sorts light rays...admits plenty 
of seeing rays... blocks reflected glare and 
ultra-violet (sunburn) rays. 


Fighting men on many fronts depend on Pola- 
roid Glare Protection. Their needs come first — 
but your dealer may be able to supply you. 
$1.95 up. ®T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. by Polaroid Corp. 


PUL ARO 


DAY GLASSES 


as ~ 2 
American Y Op le 


COMPANY 


World's largest makers of ophthalmic products 
BUY U.S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


i Baptism : 


RELIGION | 


| High Cost of Dying 


Every year approximately 1,400,000 
people die in the United States, and some 
18,000 funeral directors and embalm- 
ers compete for the privilege of burying 
them. Cost estimates for 1942 include 
the following: for funeral and burial serv- 
ice, $337,300,000; to cemeteries and cre- 
matories, $163,000,000; for monuments 
and tombstones, $60,600,000. Total: 
$560,900,000—an average of $405. per 
death. By contrast, payments to all hospit- 
als and sanitariums totaled $513,100,000. 

Posing the questiow “Are Funerals Be- 
ing Commercialized?” the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in America, 
a federation of 25 denominations, last 
week itemized in its Information Service 
a vehement yes. It quoted the conclusion 
reached by John Gebhart’s book, “Funeral 
Costs”: “The average family is at the 
mercy of the undertaker.” What is meant, 


“af course, is the unscrupulous undertaker 
"|: .-phot the reputable majority. 


‘Status: The American family’s practice 
of maintaining a high social status in 


ae ene works particular hardship upon the 
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middle class ‘ang She jpoor, reported the 
bulletin. In Brégklyn, pe example, burial 
expenses have aye ged 62.1 per cent of 
net estates unders$1,000. 

The council bulletin cited charges that 
undertakers fix fees after checking figures 
in insurance policies, block cost-reform 
efforts by fraternal and charitable agen- 
cies, and apply high-pressure methods 
when bereavement and grief have broken 
down sales resistance. A summary of 
testimony from 200 ministers showed 
that undertakers have _ increasingly 
usurped church and family prerogatives 
by engaging clergymen, urging “funeral 
parlor” rather than church burial services, 
and hiring singers. Extras on the burial 
bill have included excessive rental fees 
for casket handles, inner-spring mattress- 
es, and flowers from mortician green- 
houses. 

Reviewing the possibility of reform, the 
bulletin cited recommendations that mu- 
nicipalities be legally empowered to own 
and operate cemeteries and regulate un- 
dertaking; that local churches overcome 
their indifference; that cooperative burial 
associations take over. And it pointed to 
the example of the cantons of Switzer- 
land which have provided free burial 
service since 1890. 


Chicago Daily News 


Since the war, 20 to 50 per cent more Chicagoans are being 


ptised thy-immersion. Here Dr. George J. Carlson, pastor of the Tabernacle 
ptist. C ‘at Monroe Street and Spaulding Avenue, demonstrates the technique. 
y of, Sto 4 feet deep, is preheated to body temperature. The woman's white 


object to the damage to their hair-do’s. 
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NOW... 


AUTOMATIC MACHINES 
, CAN HAVE NO 





NOT A FEW...BU 


MANY CYCLES 


Starting a new production era in which automatic 
control becomes as versatile as manual control 








The Bullard ““MAN-AU-TROL” principle of automaticity concentrates at a 
single ‘‘nerve center’ the entire mental and muscular sequence a man must 
follow to run a machine. .. with repetitive accuracy no man can match. 


In a Vertical Turret Lathe, for example, this means that it could turn out 
any part in the required quantity ...and then be changed over quickly... 
in a few hours, not days... to produce any other part that manual operation 
could handie... over the entire range of that machine’s possible functions. 


In other words, the Bullard ‘“MAN-AU-TROL”, for the first time in machine- 

tool history, adds the high-speed, low-cost production of special-purpose 

automatic machines to the versatility of multi-purpose, manually operated 

machines. In addition, the machine can be shihte to manual operation by 
+ moving a single lever. 


The Bullard Company, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 


BULLARD 
MAN-AU-TROL 


\\\ Vit . 


100% automaticity ... no hu- 
man of cumulative error... 
control to closest tolerances 
— <a tremendous cost advantage. 


in competitive markets! . 
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The Press and Public Opinion 


For the fourth time since 1932 the 
majority of the American press found 
itself on the losing side of an election. 
Harold Ickes, self-styled curmudgeon of 
the New Deal, and the liberal New Re- 
public lost no time in posing the quad- 
rennial, nettlesome question which many 
publishers must have been asking them- 
selves on Wednesday last week: Where 
has editorial influence gone? 

Taking up where he left off in 1940, 
Ickes again invited publishers to explain 
what he termed “a progressively unhappy 
and dangerous decline in reader con- 
fidence, without which a free press lacks 
strength.” He cited Editor and Publisher 
polls which showed declining press sup- 
port for President Roosevelt since 1932— 
from 38.7 per cent of newspapers report- 
ing then to 22 per cent representing only 
17.7 per cent of total readership this year 
(Newsweek, Nov. 13)—and declared to 
a press conference: “The press just didn’t 
count.” 

Most newspapers, he continued, dis- 
honestly reported the campaign and edi- 
torially reflected business-office control. 
“The press services did a more honest, 
unbiased job,” Ickes said. “I am only rais- 
ing questions which the publishers them- 
selves should raise . . . Some explanation 
is needed [for] such little influence in 
the greatest campaign since 1864.” 


The Defense: Robert U. Brown, edi- 
tor of Editor and Publisher, rushed to the 
defense of the press. What about the 
states Dewey carried, all with a majority 
press support? What about the solid 
South woe. numerically, nearly half 
the President’s press support lay? What 
about rural areas where press and voters 
alike backed Dewey? 

“It is as nonsensical to indict the en- 
tire American press because a majority 
of the newspapers supported a losing 
candidate as it is to state that Mr. Roose- 
velt’s success was due entirely to the 22 
per cent of the papers that supported 
him,” Brown fumed. He noted that 
another 20 per cent were undeclared or 
neutral and asserted that virtually, all 
papers presented the campaign fairly in 
their news columns. 

As in the past, the dispute threatened 
to generate more heat than light. How- 
ever, one cold fact was that the press 
seemed to have the least influence in the 
metropolitan areas, where, with big cir- 
culation, it ought to have the greatest. 
Some examples: 

@ In New York City, the pro-Roosevelt 
press could count a readership of 746,612, 
compared with 4,375,159 for the six out 
of nine metropolitan dailies opposing 
him. (The vote: Roosevelt, 2,039,932; 
Dewey, 1,270,088.) 

@ In Baltimore, Cleveland, Denver, Bos- 
ton, and San Francisco, Mr. Roosevelt 
had either unanimous editorial opposition 
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Shoemaker—The Austin (Texas) Statesman 


Whoops: Ardently pro-Roosevelt 
throughout the campaign, The Austin 
(Texas) Statesman mistakenly elected 
Dewey with this syndicated cartoon by 
Shoemaker of The Chicago Daily News. 
It was prepared in advance in case of a 
Dewey victory, and somebody slipped 
up in The Statesman’s composing room. 
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or no declared supporter; in. both Los 

Angeles and Philadelphia, he had’ only 

- of the dailies; in Chicago, two out of 
e. 


Other Factors: What are some of the 
answers? In the first place, and to news- 
apers’ credit, their defeat editorially re- 
ects the impartiality and ss of 
most of the press’s news. columns. Other 
factors are the radio and columnists. 
The net effect of radio still is hard to 
assess, but commentators’ influence, for 
the most part, would be roughly akin 
to that.of news columns. As to the colum- 
nists, they have in many cases simply 
replaced the editorial as an influence. 
Of the.leaders, eight indorsed or leaned 
to Mr.. Roosevelt; five, mostly Hearst 
writers, to .Dewey.. Many anti-Roosevelt 
papers: may hdve aided their own re- 
pudiation by. ‘printing a pro-Roosevelt 
columnist in the spirit of fair play. 


What, is the upshot? Evidently it is 


this: So far as. the public is concerned, 
the press’s most selable commodity is 
news, not opinion. 








Sixteen months in the South Pacific is 
a long time. 

_.’ The weather is none too pleasant, 
and neither are the Japs. Worse than 
that, it’s lonesome. 

So a marine headed for home for a 
well-earned rest feasts eager eyes first 
on the things that mean home... 
home and America. For instance... the 
“Harvey Girl.” 

G. I.’s are well acquainted with Har- 
vey hospitality. Fred Harvey hotels, 
restaurants, dining cars, located as they 
are along America’s most travelled 
routes, play host to tens of thousands 
of men and women in uniform every 
day as they travel across the country. 

During four generations of Harveys, 
“feeding the trains” has been a family 
tradition, but never have there been 


such trainloads of hearty appetites! To 
meet this vital need, far more Fred 
Harvey meals are being served than 
ever before . . . despite food rationing 
and personnel shortages. 

This has meant a policy of “service- 
men first.” And sometimes our régular 
guests must forego the Fred Harvey 
service they have come to expect of us. 
So until victory ends our wartime role, 
we appreciate your understanding that 
Harvey hospitality . . . and the smiling 
service of the Harvey Girl . . . must go 
first to our fighting men as they move 
to and from the. battlefronts. 


* * * 


SEND YoOuR LETTERS 
V-MAn—He's waiting 
for that letter from you. 
Send it V-MAIL so he'll 
get it sooner. V-MAIL is 
the only mail that always 
files ... and it can't get 
lost. Send your letters 
V-MAIL and be surel 
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Connoisseurs 
Since 1661 


Lovers of fine liquors 
appreciate the super- 
ior qualities of Jamaica Rums — 
created “right from the start” for 
the more discriminating. The same 
slow, traditional pot-still process 
is in use today, as always — re- 
sulting in richer, superbly satis- 
fying Rums. 


Try Jamaica Rums as a liqueur, 
and in highballs, mixed drinks, 
and cooking recipes! You'll ap- 
reciate what centuries of rigid, 
British Empire control means to 
Jamaica Rums, and to YOU! 


‘THE’ SUGAR MANUFACTURER'S ASSOCIATION (CF 
JAMAICA), LTD. — KINGSTON, JAMAICA, B. W. I. 
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NOW-with the liberation 
_ of France—we are looking © 
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and said it would appeal. Clem J. Ran- 
dau, business manager, declared: “The 
question of violation . . . is purely tech- 
nical.” The Sun, he pointed out, has never 
been covered by the newsprint order set- 
ting 1941 as the base year because it did 
not begin publication until December of 
that year. Then, last September, the WPB 
appeals board approved a formula basing 
The Sun’s quota on 6.6 per cent above 
its consumption for 1942. 

The Sun banked on this quota’s being 
made effective as of last March to clear it 
of technically exceeding its second-quar- 
ter allowance. “The delay in the final de- 
cision [on the quota] was solely respon- 
sible for the charges of violation,” Randau 
complained. 

What also irked the paper was the 
WPB announcement that The Sun “has 
hampered and impeded the war effort” 
by willful violation of newsprint ration- 
ing. In Washington, Morris S. Verner, 
head of the compliance division, said this 
was standard phrasing for violation no- 
tices. But The Sun angrily noted the ab- 
sence of such language in a similar com- 
pliance charge against The Wichita (Kan.) 
Beacon, only other newspaper penalized 
for newsprint violations. “Vicious and 
unwarranted,” said Randau. 


Sell a Paper Mister? 


This war has been especially rough on 
the nation’s rural press. Since January 
1942 the number of country papers in 
America has dropped from 11,089 to 
fewer than 10,000, mostly weeklies. 
Casualties were especially high in the 
two years following Pearl Harbor: 485 
fell in 1942 and 489 in 1943—the victims 
of wartime shortages in paper, help, and 
equipment. 

But last week, the rural press picture 
looked much healthier. Fi irst, N. W. Ayer 
& Sons of Philadelphia, compiling their 
annual newspaper directory, found the 
casualty rate among country weeklies had 
dropped sharply: Only 258 folded up 
to Nov. 1. Second, there was a bull 
market for country weeklies. 

Taken together, the two trends add up 
to a rosier outlook. For example, most 
brokers agree that wartime shortages 
prompt many publishers to unload, but 
demand still far outruns the supply. One 
West Coast broker reported fifteen buy- 
ers for every seller. 

In the past, sale of a country paper 
often indicated a merger or an outright 
burial for competitive reasons. Now much 
of the demand is coming from printers 
and war workers looking for a postwar 
anchor, and even from men in the Army 
and Navy. As one broker put it: “People 
are getting set for after the war.’ 

All this indicated a leveling off of a 
downward trend in country weeklies 
since the peak year of 1915, when there 
were 17,005. No one would forecast an 
increase for next year, but by 1946, one 


_ expert predicted, the grass-roots press 


would be growing again. 




































































SCIENCE SCORES 
NeW TRIUMPH 


OVER DEAFNESS 


Remarkably clear, smooth, com- 
Sortable hearing achieved by revo- 
lutionary new model of famous 
Maico hearing aid ! 

Never before has a hearing aid of- 
fered such perfectly balan hearin 
—such freedom om harsh tones an 
irritating noises—such precise adjust- 
ment to individual ogee 

his newly- rfected instrument is 
the result of Maico’s unmatched ex 
rience in medical a ag Supply. 
ing 90% of the poeaan ben hearin; 
instruments used by U.S. sem Oe avy, 
airlines, and ear s 
in constant touch with phosiclas and 
scientists hg ae Mes et ger 
If you're F pig o ped By. fevity 
earing—or i —_ ave a 
that isn’t wholly have,4 hearing aid 
about Maico’s advanced methods of 
re, eswesA analyzing, and correcting 
individue deficiencies! 
ym estoy or free booklet, ‘Your 
Hearing— What Is It Like?” 


MAICO co., ine. 
Dept. 8-A, 21 N. 3rd St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
Let Maico bring back the sounds you're missing! 
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Tesla: Prophet of Tomorrow 

, The aged Slav with the thin silvery 
hair and hypnotic pale blue eyes was 
weary of the role of superman. “We are 
all meat machines,” he told John J. 
O'Neill, science writer for The New York 
Herald Tribune. “We are composed only 
of those things which are identified in the 
test tube and weighed in the balance.” 

“I don’t believe a word of it,” O'Neill 
replied. “Under your theory we could not 
have = — a = — NO tan’ 
met, the electrical wiz con in 33 
O’Neill: “You understand me better than load i wou ldn t carry a 
anyone else in the world.” 0a 0 groceries on your 

Ta the aan Bho -levoes va head, but... are you load- 
best is bringing out the first biography o ; : : . 
the father of radio, television, power trans- ing your mind with a clut 
mission, the induction motor, and: the ter of daily details? If you 
robot, an e discoverer 0: e cosmic 
ray. In “The Prodigal Genius: The Life of ii ie eh ‘ en the 
Nikola Tesla”*® O’Neill, himself a scientist new booklet, ow ta 
and in 1937 winner of a Pulitzer Prize for Remember by Forgetting”, 
ee ae ns cual In that dramatizes the Robinson Reminder 
from the scientist’s frail childhood near System with cartoons and a sizzling story. 


the shores of the Adriatic in what is now ’ H 
i clieeis wad dati in 1048, c-duue. It's FREE... write today to Dept. N13 


ridden recluse of 86, in a New York hotel Perforated Coupons —each memo separate 
room. 3 — Fear out when attended to. $1 to $10 at 
Light and Power: When Nikola Tesla Stationery, department and leather stores. 


ste off a boat at the Battery in New 
eg = So _ : omaee a —_ of THE MEMORY SYSTEM 
poems, and plans for designing a flying 
machine. The young immigrant was well THAT N EVER 
born and well educated. His father, Milu- 
tin Tesla, was a Greek Orthodox minister. FO RG ETS 
His mother, Djouka, not only was brilliant 
but, according to Tesla, could at 60, “us- 
ing only her fingers, tie three knots in an 
eyelash.” ‘ : 
At the University of Prague, Nikola ex- 
celled in physics and mathematics and.in 
_ 1881 began working for the Austrian Gov- 
emment in the telegraph engineering de- 
partment. In the years before his 
arrival in the United States, he invented 
a4 telephone repeater, built his first motor 
in Strasbourg, iggy - — eng 
heer in jects in Budapest and Paris, 
i vena. London, hand he watched 
td Rayleigh, the noted physicist, con- 
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the pipe that 
grows more priceless 


Deloss after two and one half years of 
war, there still exists a rare vintage col- 
lection of imported briar from which td 
carve a limited number of Emperors. 

Nature took centuries to perfect these 
treasured burls. Skilled craftsmen who 
sculpture each Emperor know this—striv- 


ing to reveal all the unique beauty with 
which Nature endowed = costly briar. 


For symmetry, for rugged strength, for 
beauty of grain, here is true perfection. 


Shop for yours leisurely. Purchase it 
pond: It will grow even more price- 
ess down throug the years. 


$3.50 $5.00 $7.50 
EMPEROR PIPES 


Empire Briar Pipe Co., Inc. 
Eighty York Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
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power transmission (using alternating in- 
stead of direct current), which made pos- 
sible the harnessing of Niagara Falls. 


* Success: At 35 Tesla was a spectacular 
figure—a handsome bachelor with a mil- 
lion dollars, culture, and fame. His dinners 
at Delmonico’s and the Waldorf-Astoria 
were the falk of the 90s. The inventor 
would escort guests to his laboratory 
below Washington Square, where he 
demonstrated electrical phenomena that 
“suggested this magician’s chamber was 
connected directly with the seething 
vaults of hell.” In 1895 the laboratory was 
destroyed by fire, and with it went most 
of Tesla’s fortune. 

Money was always a nuisance to him. 
For about fifteen years, following 1888, 
he lived well. J. P. Morgan the elder 
was his friend and patron; Robert Un- 
derwood Johnson, one of the editors of 
the Century Magazine, and Mark Twain 
were his close companions. 

A gift of $10,000 from John Hays Ham- 
mond, famous mining engineer, helped 
finance experiments that led to a bic m. se 
and robot demonstration in Madison 
Square Garden. Col. John Jacob Astor 
gave Tesla $30,000 to carry on experi- 
ments in the Colorado mountains by 
which he produced the first man-made 
bolts of lightning and transmitted power 
through the earth without wires to a dis- 
tance of 26 miles. 

Meanwhile, hundreds of patents were 
registered in the name of Nikola Tesla— 
more than 900 in his lifetime. Those for 
which he became best known were the 
Tesla coil or transformer, the rotary mag- 
netic field, an arc-lighting system, a 
bladeless turbine, a new speed indicator, 
pressure vacuum pumps, and a better 
lightning rod than Franklin’s. 

In 1912 Tesla was asked to share the 
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Nobel Prize for physics with Edison. He ‘ 


declined the award of $20,000. “Tesla,” } 
O’Neill says, “declared himself a discoy, | 
erer and Edison an inventor, and placing: 
the two in the same category woul coms | 
pletely destroy all sense of the relative’ 
value of the two accomplishments.” " 


Twilight: “Pirated, lied about, ig 


nored,” the proud old inventor carried on | 
his work, moving from one hotel to an * 
other. During the last half dozen years, he | 
was paid an honorarium of $7,200 a year | 


by the Yugoslav Government, but even 


with this income he still managed to fall | 


behind. 

Tesla never married. The thin fi 
always immaculately clad in morning 
clothes, was glimpsed chiefly in Bryant 


Park and at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, where | 
on his 


he fed the pigeons. Each Jul 
birthday, Tesla gave a party for news. 


papermen where he served good Scotch, — 
thick steaks, or a special roast duck and | 
read a long paper on his achievements for 


the year. 


There was no party in 1943. On Jan. ry 
of that year, the superman died as he | 
lived—alone. Operators from the Federal | 


Bureau of Investigation opened the safe, 


in his room at the Hotel New Yorker and | 
took away papers reported to contain in- | 


ventions of possible use in the war. 


What secrets Tesla died with have nil 


yet been revealed. They may have in- 
cluded his electrical death-ray machine 
which he predicted would wipe out 


armies, destroy airplanes, and “make any © 
country, no matter how small,” safe with- 
in its borders. “For even the gods of old, | 


in the wildest imagining of their wor- 
shipers,” O’Neill concludes, “never under- 
took such gigantic tasks of worldwide 
dimension as those which Tesla attempted 
and accomplished.” 


Buropean 


z= Nikola Tesla: in early years of discovery (left), and as a debt-ridden recluse 
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You would hardly expect to find an aid 
to speeding the production of high- 
octane gasoline in the sweepings of a 
factory floor. But that is exactly where 
it is being found today. 


For the aluminum scrap from our 
country’s industrial plants provides an 
important source of the metal for the 
making of anhydrous aluminum chlo- 
ride, an essential chemical that has been 
urgently needed in increasing quan- 
tities to match the swift pace of aviation 
gasoline production. Thus, this care- 
fully salvaged ‘“‘waste” is helping make 
haste in keeping our planes flying faster 
and giving them a wider margin of 
superiority in the air. 

Because of its broad background of 











experience in chemical manufacture, 
Cyanamid was able to design, build, 


-and bring into operation, in record 


time, a new plant for making anhydrous 
aluminum chloride. 


This essential chemical serves 
not only as a catalyst in the pro- 
duction of aviation gasoline, but 
has other important uses as well. 
For example, it makes possible 
the manufacture of synthetic inter- 
mediates for fast dyes, stipulated 
for military textiles. And it is 
used to effect the condensation 
of ethylene with benzol to form 
styrene, one of the basic raw ma- 
terials for synthetic rubber. 


Producing so vital a material as 
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One of a series illustrating Cyanamid’s many activities. 





Lhe Waste that makes Haste 


anhydrous aluminum chloride in such 
a timely way is typical of the service in 
chemicals American Cyanamid Com- 
pany gives to many industries to meet 
their new needs as they arise. 


American 
Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


MOLDING THE FUTURE THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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In the “Queen's” kitchen stainless steel now goes 


5 times as far! 





Another triumph for 


America’s know-how 


with metals... 


The galley’s jumping! It’s chow-time on that 
queen of the seas—your aircraft carrier. 

You’re giving the steaming soup a final 
pinch of seasoning as the mess officer comes 
down the ladder. He sniffs approvingly— 
takes a taste—moves on to check the rest of 
the food. 

And you think with pride: ‘Everything 
about this place rates an okay from the Ad- 
miral himself. He could poke his white gloved 
hands into any nook or cranny at any time and 
find it spotless.”’ 

For everywhere there’s the gleam of stainless 
“clad”’ . . . on tables and lockers . . . around 
ranges and refrigerators. What a work-saver 
it is! A wipe and it’s clean. Yes, that’s the 
stuff for Mary’s kitchen when this war is over! 

* * * 
Stainless steel is a costly and critical alloy 
—so American ingenuity has found a way to 
make it go five times as far! 

A means has been perfected of wedding a 
thin surface of stainless steel to a much less 
expensive low-carbon steel base. This eco- 
nomical new “IngAclad”’ is a Borg-Warner 
discovery. It is being used in the galleys of 
our aircraft carriers and for many other 
wartime needs. 

**IngAclad” is one of a hundred products 
that pour from the mills and factories of 
Borg-Warner into the hands of our armed 
forces. And all give evidence that our fight- 
ers are getting the finest. 

For years Borg-Warner’s many units have : : 
made a vast variety of essential equipment / i aan 
for the farm and home and for the automo- j eee 
tive and aviation industries . . . products 
that benefit almost every American every 
day. Yet never have Borg-Warner’s engi- 
neering and manufacturing abilities been so 
well demonstrated as in today’s production 
for war! 


BORG-WARNER (a 


Peacetime makers of essential operating parts forthe automotive, aviation, marine and farm implement industries, 


and of Norge home appliances . . . these units which form the Borg-Warner Corporation are today devoted exclusively to the 

needs of war: BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL + BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS + CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT GEAR AIRCRAFT PARTS * 

DETROIT VAPOR STOVE ¢ INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC * LONG MANUFACTURING «© MARBON ¢ MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER ¢ B-W 

SUPERCHARGERS, INC, ¢ MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT « MORSECHAIN ¢ NORGE « NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS * PESCO PRODUCTS e ROCKFORD 
CLUTCH ¢ SPRING DIVISION ¢ WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR 
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Back-Room ‘Daniels 


At 82 Josephus Daniels still wields a 
facile pen. The old Tar Heel editor, 
who was President Wilson’s Secretary of 
the Navy and President Roosevelt’s Am- 
bassador to Mexico, this week adds a 
third volume to his autobiography. He 
calls it “The Wilson Era—Years of Peace, 
1910-1917.” As was to be expected, it 


Keystone 
Memoir: Daniels as Secretary of Navy, 
with his assistant, Franklin Roosevelt 


isa frank and engaging potpourri of per- 
sonal reminiscences and inside political 
stories of the great years of the New 
Freedom. ._- 

Reading this book is like sitting down 
after a good meal and listening to an old 
and interesting man ramble on about by- 
gone days. Through 596 pages Daniels 
takes the reader over the years that saw 
Woodrow Wilson emerge from his study 
at Princeton to become Governor of New 
Jersey and then President of the United 
States. From the start Daniels adored 
Wilson. His adoration, which never wa- 
weed shines through the pages of his 


Strife and Striving: When he is talk- 


ing about the rough-and-tumble of poli- . 


tics Daniels is at his best. Take, for in- 
stance, his long account of the 1912 
Democratic National Convention in 
Baltimore—that convention so ably Ric 
tured in the film “Wilson.” He effec- 
tively disproves the long-held theory that 

an was trying to ste>! the show for 
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thorough job. If we had to do it by 
hand it would be a ‘killing’ job and 
would take days of extra time.” 

Probably no tool has done more to 
save hard work, increase earnings and 
lower the cost of the finished ‘ob than 
a Stanley electric drill. Its use has 
become so common that workers 
place it in the class with a Stanley 
nail hammer or screw driver as an 
everyday tool. - 

Boring holes for, insulation is typ- 
ical of thousands of uses in which 
Stanley Electric Drills are making the 
task of “earning a living” easier for 
craftsmen. Stanley Electric Saws, 














Stenley Hardware-—for 
y age Gaedews, aake. - 


mets, garages, screens, hammers, saws, iad- 
industtial, and commer- ers, metal shears and 
cial screw drivers. 


Steel — hot 
Stomtoy 25 strip = 
Standard 


tools for carpenters 
aeons, mechani 











“399 te go!” 


__ “My job is boring holes for home 
insulation . . . between 250 and 400 
three-inch holes in a house to do a 


Hammers, Screw Drivers and Uni- 


shears, too, are taking the hard work | 


out of scores of construction and pro- 
duction jobs .. . helping to do them 
easier and quicker. 

As we turn from war to peers, the 
building of homes and all things 
that America has done without will 
be speeded and simplified by Stanley 
Electric Tools. — = 

Also needed for this rebuildi 

be huge quantities of Hand 
Hardware, Stri 
ings, Industri 


will 
ools, 
Steel, Metal Stamp- 
Finishes, and Steel 


Strapping ... all bearing the name 
STANLEY that has been known 
and trusted by craftsmen for over 
100 years. The Stanley Works, New 
Britain, Connecticut. 

LOOK FOR THIS TRADE MARK WHEREVER AMERICA IS BUILDING ANYTHING 
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himself. No historian of this period can 
hereafter Daniels’s- book. It -is 
written from the inside antl it is a story 
that Democrat and Republican alike cam: 
read with profit. The hot Baltimore days 
come to life, with all their noise and 
strife—and all their behind-doors. striy. 
ings. This is a picture of American po 
litical action that carries a punch. 

Fascinatingly, Daniels delves into the 
whole wonderful history of the New 
Freedom. He tells, as he would if sitting 
in the back room of The Raleigh News 
and Observer after hours, the inside story 
of the Federal Trade Commission, the 
Clayton Antitrust Act, and the Federal 
Reserve Act, with an expert interpreta- 
tion of that other old-timer Carter Glass. 

In all the. annotated histories of the 
submarine warfare which led to ow 
bee ah Comey ee . ~ 
get>a better exposition of what re 
took place in the secret councils in Wash- 
ington. Daniels and Wilson wanted to re- 
main neutral. —— oni hee -— 
history was inst them. Together 
girded th for war. 

Daniels is the secretary who withdrew 
Sf the Na : oe Se Ss 
sode with his tongue in his cheek and 
reproduces the most vicious cartoons 
drawn against his amazing order. He still 
thinks it was wise. But while he was shut- 
ting off the rum, he was also building the 
Navy up to the state which that grand 
old Admiral, George Dewey, whom he 
admired, and ates Cabot Lodge, whom 
he never qui rstood, both thought G 
was essential to the future of a nationalis- 
tic- United States. Democrat Joe Daniels 
has a great story to tell. (Tae Wizson A 
Era: Years oF Peace—1910-1917. By 


' Josephus Daniels. 615 pages. Index. Uni- 


versity of North Garolina. $4.) 


Peace, Peace! : ant 


Books about the peace come in endless § cot 
stream. Some.are directed at the general 
reader, others are by and for ialists. 
All have one aim—to inform the public 
of what might, or should, be expected to J Ar 
happen when the war ends. Herewith ba 
are some that seem to be of outstanding 


significance: , 


Tae Sivews or Peace. By Herbert 
Feis. 271 pages. Harper. $2.50. An 
authority on international economic mat- 
ters analyzes the trade, monetary, invest- 
ment, and raw ma issues and poli- 
cies which will badger the peacemakers. 
Included is a critical appraisal of the 
Bretton Woods agreements. Feis pays 
particular attention to the great role the 


, government will have to play in “guiding 
wi 


tion the Unit- 












adua Knew Just What To Do ie 


AND HOW TO 


Scraps, nails and string... paper, fats 
and fuel . . . anything and everything that 
could serve another time or another pur- 
pose was saved by our ancestors as a 
matter of dire necessity..The frugality of 
America’s rugged pioneers helped to win 
battle after battle in our nation’s history. 


Today, our country asks us to practice 
that same frugality to help win the war, 
to save our way of life and to protect 


* 


DO WITHOUT 


our freedom of opportunity for every 
American family. 


Peace and the change-over from war- 
stimulated activity will pose many prob- 
lems to challenge the ingenuity of every 
one of us. Fortune will favor the family 
that has learned to save and has bolstered 
its future by the purchase of War Bonds. 
It’s so much sounder to save than to wait 
to be saved. 
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Anheuser-Busch produces materials which go into the manufacture of: 
Rubber - Aluminum - Medicines - B Complex Vitamins - Hospital Diets 
Baby Foods - Bread and other Bakery products + Vitamin-fortified 
cattle feeds - Batteries « Paper « Soap and Textiles—to name a few. 


Budweiser _ 


TRADE MARK REG, U.S. PAT. OFF, 


Oss 


ANHEUSER+BUSCH-+c¢ oe SAINT 


REMINDER FOR THRIFTY 
HOUSEWIVES: 
There’s nourishment in 
simple, wartime meals, 
but, to make them taste 
better—simply serve the 
world’s most popular 


beer—cold, bubbling 


. Budweiser. 
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On far-spread fighting fronts Ampro 16 mm. 
sound projectors have been subjected to the 
most rigorous tests ever devised. As an 
integral part of the training and enter- 
tainment equipment of the armed 
services, these machines have had 
to stand steaming,corroding humid- 
ity—congealing, sub-zero temper- 
atures—dust storms and jarring 
vibrations—plus day after day 
operation with a minimum of 
service facilities. 

Add to this more than a de- 
cade of pre-war experience in 
building 16 mm. projectors for 
thousands of schools, universities, 
industrial concerns, government 
- agencies, churches, clubs and 
homes the world over—and you 
will understand why Ampro pro- 
vides continuous, efficient opera- 
tion under the most adverse 
conditions. 

For full details on Ampro 8mm. 
and 16 mm. projection equipment, 
write to Ampro Corporation, — 
Chicago 18, lil. 
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Weller argues for bases for security 


forth the case for a worldwide system of 
American bases as our best guarantee of 
continuing security after the war. Weller 
‘argues that we can no longer evade the 
tesponsibility of being a world power and 
that we must back our acceptance of this 
fact with far-flung military ; 


Loox To THE Frontiers: A GeEocra- 
PHY FOR THE PEACE TaBLeE, By Roderick 
Peattie. 246 pages. Maps, diagrams, in- 
dex. Harper $3. A stimulating book by a 
well-known geographer now on leave to 
the Office of War Information from his 
chair of geography at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. With humor and simple words 
he answers such questions as: What are 

ood and bad boundaries and what do 

ey mean in terms of people, cultures, 
ideologies, and economic resources? “We 
are. rooted in the earth and our growth 
is of the earth,” Peattie says. “Geography 
offers a logic for history and a guide for 
the future.” No plan for world federation, 
he adds, can be understood without the 
aid of geography. An exciting introduction 
to the subject. 


' An American Peace. By Neil Mac- 


Neil. 276 pages. Scribners. $2.75. The 
night assistant managing editor of The 
New York Times calls for continued full 


' Cooperation with the other United Na- 
. tions and for an international “bill of eco- 


nomic rights” which, in the American 
way, would protect the individual and 
allow all nations access to needed raw 
materials and world markets for their 
own. 


| wa Prod st TALK a 2 
Wiam B.- Ziff. 530 pages. Index. Mac- 
inillan. $3. Pemseily a warning that any 
forthcoming world for the 
maintenance of the peace will be no bet- 
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LET’S GET QUR TEETH IN IT! 


‘O MATTER how hard itis forusto - sons and brothers are going through, 

buy more War Bonds, we can we know that buying Bonds is not a 
neverapproachthesacrificewhichthis sacrifice. Americans need no urging. 

fighting American is making for us. This is only a reminder to buy more 

When we realize the hardships our Bonds during the Sixth War Loan. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY = NEW YORK 
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ter than past pacts and alliances unless 
we take drastic action now. “It is clear,” 
Ziff says, “that peace cannot be organized 
by lofty phrases written into the interna- 
tional - statute books, nor the hidden 
causes of war removed by outlawing 
them in a legal document. It will not be 
sufficient to create an international police 
force or bring into existence world 
courts.” In a world that is torn by “so- 
cial, economic, and political revolution” 
only a complete readjustment of the 
world order by drastic. means will secure 
peace, he says. Ziff offers his own specific 
panaceas. : 


Other New Books 


VerpIcT on Inp1A. By Beverley Nich- 
ols. 304 pages. Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. 
The novelist and playwright presents a 
British view of the Indian problem, but 
a view that will probably please neither 
the imperialists nor the professional 
liberals. India’s difficulties on the road to 
independence are best illustrated, he be- 
lieves, by the fact that during a year in 
India he never met an Indian; all were 
first Hindus or Moslems or whatever one 
of India’s many races they happened 
to belong to. Nichols considers a united 
India impossible, and he thinks that the 
British, before getting out of the country, 
should aid the Moslems in setting up 
their separate state of Pakistan if civil 
war with the Hindus is to be avoided. 


ComBUSTION ON WHEELS: AN IN- 
FORMAL HistorY OF THE AUTOMOBILE 
Ace. By David L. Cohn. 272 pages. 
Houghton Mifflin. $2.75. In the last years 
before the war one dollar in every five 
which Americans spent was for automo- 
biles and the cost of keeping them on the 
road. How the horseless carriage com- 
pletely revolutionized American life in 
the 50 years since Charles E. Duryea put 
together the first one at Springfield, 
Mass., is traced by Cohn with an admir- 
able absence of sentimentality. 





Tracy as Jimmy Doolittle with his Tokyo raiders 


MOVIES 


Suspense Over Tokyo 


Accepting the setting of the Swastika as 
imminent fact, Hollywood now turns out 
still another propaganda film that is 
designed to keep the Rising Sun in mind. 
Warner Brothers’ “Destination Tokyo” 
dramatized Navy collaboration “in the 
Army bombing of Tokyo. Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox’s “The Purple Heart” pictured 
the fate of the Jimmy Doolittle fliers who 
were captured by the Japs. Now, with 
“Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo,” Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer fills in the missing pieces 
with one of Hollywood’s finest war films 
to date. 

Based on the best seller by Major Ted 
W. Lawson, one of the heroes of the Doo- 
little visitation, this is a blow-by-blow de- 
scription of the surprise raid and the 
weeks of arduous and secret preparation 
that preceded the day when the Army’s 
B-25s were hoisted aboard the carrier 
Hornet. 

Dalton Trumbo begins his adaptation 
when Lieutenant Lawson and the crew 
of The Ruptured Duck volunteer for the 
dangerous and unrevealed assignment. 
The personal narrative that concerns 
Lawson, his ete bride, and the baby to 
come receives di 





ignified treatment as 
strictly emotional relief. For the rest, 
“Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo” is as de- 
tailed and realistic as an Army documen- 
tary. 

With the audience rather than Doolit- 


tle’s fliers in on the secret, Director - 


Mervyn LeRoy achieves sustained drama 
in the preparations at guarded airfields 
and ah ae the Hornet. The hedgehop- 
ping assault on the unsuspecting Japs is 
reproduced with a nervous tension and 
pictorial illusion that almost could be the 
real thing. The Ruptured Duck’s crash 
landing on the China Coast and the crip- 


pled crew’s ordeal in Jap-infested terri-. 


tory lack the documentary realism of the 
earlier sequences but nevertheless score a 
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significant point as a tribute to our Chi. 
nese allies. 

Spencer Tracy, accepting a compara. 
tively brief role for reasons best known to 
himself, plays the 45-year-old Jimmy 
Doolittle Svith his customary intelligence 
and restraint. As Lawson, Van Johnson 
comes through with the most effective 
performance of his career, and Phyllis 
Thaxter makes her screen debut with an 
appealing characterization of Lawson’; 
wife. 


B for A & C 


As you might suspect from the title, 
the foolproof ingredients of Bud Ab. 
bott’s and Lou Cestello’s “Lost in a 
Harem” are horselaughs and_houris, 
Jimmy Dorsey’s music is extra, and wel- 
come. Although Bud and Lou are mo- 
mentarily sponsored by Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer, the Universal playboys stick to 
their last—which is pretty much the same 
as their first of some years ago. By way 
of secondary variation, the comics this 
time are prop men with a theatrical 
troupe stranded in Port Inferno, a desert 
hot spot bordering on the kingdom of Si 





Barabeeha- (don’t bother looking it up} sma 
in your atlas) where the ruling despot, @ bal: 
flashing a pair of hypnotic rings, has oq 
abracadabraed his nephew (John Conte) 

out of the throne. eng 
. In addition to playing king-maker and sen: 


cupid to the young sheik and a Yankee L 
yodeler (Marilyn Maxwell), Bud and Lou 


lean over backward to do everything for # dev 
a laugh short of snapping a vertebra. jj Coo 
When all else fails—and it often does—f fact 
there is always a haremful of Hollywood § 4., 
Orientals to please the Occidental eye. 1 

Indicating an occupational M-G-M vib 
swank, these hand-picked handmaidens § sha 
slither through a ballet of sorts set tof pet 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Scheherazade.” At é 
this point R-Korsakoff should spin futilely Pr 


in his grave; the rest of the time, and ac-§ #5 
cording to formula, the A & C fans should 
roll in the aisles. 


Yee ee 


Abbott and Costello as buffoons m a harem 





Warn their tremendously increased power, 
today’s planes represent the most complex 
balancing act ever performed by industry. 

Superchargers, crankshafts, and scores of 
smaller rotating parts must be in perfect 
balance. For unbalance means vibration; 
and vibration is a thief of power. It shortens | 
engine life. Ie can destroy the accuracy of 
sensitive instruments. 


Dynetric balancing—an electronic method 
. developed by Westinghouse engineers, in 

cooperation with a machine tool manu- 
facturer*—is the most accurate method yet 
devised to ‘locate and measure unbalance 
vibrations. From huge Sircraft engine crank- 
shafts to tiny automatic pilot rotors, dy- 
netric balancing is being applied to aircraft 
production—measuring unbalance vibrations 
as small .as 25 millionths of «an. inch—as 
quickly as 45 seconds. 

Nor is dynetric balancing limited to the 
“ficld of aviation. It is serving the machine 
Xool, electrical, automotive, and many 
Vother industries as well. 

- For information on this or other elec- 
“sronic applications for your industry, con- 
| sult your nearest Westinghouse office. Or 
write Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
P.O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. J-s1084 


© "These machines abplied and sold by Gisholt Machine Co. 
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A Bell for Athena 














Greece before the Nazi invasion in April 
1941, a small, dirty-bronze sheep bell 
was sent from Athens to London for 
safekeeping. The bell, symbolic of the 
Greek industry of sheepherding, had been 
| tinkled against the music of a reed pipe 
| as the call signal of the four-year-old 
e Athens Radio. During the past three years, 
* Greeks have heard it only on clandestine 
| broadcasts beamed to them by the British 
| Broadcasting Corp 
| Last Sunday the bell went back to its 
| rightful owners. With appropriate cere- 
mony, Director General W. J. Haley of 
| the BBC handed it to Athanasius 
| Aghnides, Greek Ambassador to England. 
| It went on its way back to the rebuilt 
Athens Radio, which resumed broadcast- 
ing Oct. 22. 





Lillie and Conscience 


On Oct. 28 Beatrice Lillie waltzed into 
a suite at the Waldorf-Astoria. The mis- 








HERE'S WHY you get 


better shaves -more shaves 


from PAL BLADES 


ORDINARY 
BLADES ARE 
WEDGE-SHAPED 
LIKE A KNIFE 


You'll feel the difference 
with your first Pal Shave! 


Pal's patented Hollow-Grinding makes 
it keener, more flexible. So you shave 
without bearing down — you get a 
Feathertouch shave and the blade lasts 
longer. For the quickest, coolest, shave 
you've ever had—try Pal tomorrow. 


HOLLOW GROUND RAZOR BLADES 





tress of the lifted eyebrow, the champion 
| rib-tickler of England and America, was 
back to star in Billy Rose’s about-to-be 
extravaganza, “The Seven Lively Arts.” 
For weeks her arrival had _ been 
heralded as “imminent.” And for weeks 
nobody was sure just where she was. 
Scheduled to arrive by plane from Lon- 
don, she turned up by slow boat, two 
weeks late for rehearsals. The haphazard 
Miss Lillie had simply not bothered to 
make any definite plans. - 
Then she moved into a second crisis. 
|+-For a month, producers of the Texaco 
| Star Theater (Sunday, CBS, 9:30-10 
| p.m., EWT) had boasted of Miss Lillie’s 
| three scheduled appearances as guest 
star. When Bea finally arrived she did 
go on the air Nov. 4—not for Texaco but 
for Atlantic Spotlight, a joint NBC-BBC 
program. Miss Lillie talked to her con- 
science: From New York she chatted 
with herself in London, where half of 
the repartee had been recorded before 
| she left. A part of it: 


| Bea (London): “I hope you’ve not 
broken any of those good resolutions 
you made . . .-No late night parties. 
Bea (New York) : Well, you know 
what New York is, dear. I don’t want 

to seem bruskay. That’s French for 
rude, dear. 
Bea (London): Oh touché. a 
Bea (New York): What’s that, dear? 
8 (London): French for corny, 

ear... 


Then Miss’ Lillie delivered ‘the blow. 
| She calmly announced she had no time 
| to do anything further on the air until 








after The Arts’ opening. Perhaps her “so- | 


| licitor” had made other arrangements (he 
had), but they’d have to wait. There the 
matter—and Texaco—rested, unless of 
course, Miss Lillie changes her mind. 


In one of the last mails to get out of | 
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General Detroit’s new 48-page 
Buyers’ Encyclopedia saves time, / 
money, headaches on purchasing FS, 
problems. 500 fire protection, 
safety, ind a. municipal and 
other “‘hard-to-get”” tems, Write 
General Detroit Corp., Dept. 1-A, 
2270 E. Jefferson, 
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Later on when materials are moré 
plentiful we will need many sales- 
men to fill up territory. 
your name and address tod 
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WHEREVER LIGHTNESS CARRIES WEIGHT... 
MAGNESIUM WILL CONTRIBUTE NEW CONCEPTS OF CONVENIENCE AND EFFICIENCY 


The extreme lightness of a metal is not always 
important. There is nevertheless a broad yet clearly 
defined field wherein an exceptionally light metal 


is not only important but is surely destined to revise 


our very concepts of efficiency in industry . . . of 
speed in transportation . . . of comfort in the home. 


Magnesium is precisely such a metal. For it is a 
full third lighter than the lightest of all other struc- 
tural metals. And it is strong and durable, as well. 


Twenty-eight years ago, Dow, on its own initiative 
and utilizing its own resources, began the pioneer- 
ing of magnesium production and fabrication. 


Thus, fortunately, was this key metal ready in 
abundance to fulfill the huge requirements of war. 
And thus will it continue to assume an ever- 
increasing significance in contributing to the tempo, 
the efficiency, comfort and enjoyment of our life as 


- it is and as it will be. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


Wa York ¢: Boston + Philadelphio - Washington + Cleveland + Detroit « Chicago + St. lovis « Houston + San Francisco Seattle 


los Angeles «+ 





AGE FENCE: 


e AMERICA!S FIRST WIRE FENCE ¢ 


Fence Protection Can Ge Wad 


@ For many classes of property, fence protection is an essential safeguard against injuries, 
damages and losses. It is a protector of lives and possessions. tf you need this security 
and have proper priorities you con have a sturdy Page Chain Link Fence. Consult the experi- 
enced, reliable Page Fence engineers and erectors near you about all fence needs, including 
new fencing, erecting, repairs and moving. We obligation for date and cost estimates. 
Write for FENCE FACTS and we will alse send you name of Association member nearest you. 
Address PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, Headquarters: Monessen, Pennsylvania. 


PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION o AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 





Arensberg Wills the Nude 


Marcel Duchamp’s cubistic “Nude De. 
scending a Staircase” was the scandal of 
the sensational Armory Show of 19]3 
which introduced modern art to America, 
The public called the artist insane; a re. 
porter renamed the Spay, Oe aes 
in a Shingle Factory,” and News of. 
fered $10 reward to anyone who cou 
find “either a figure of any kind or any. 
thing that resembles. a stairway” in t 

Years later the story circulated that 
“The Nude” had been bought as a ga 
by a California collector soon 
came so disgusted with it that he ach. 
ally kicked the poor “nude” downstairs 
into the basement, mutilating her in the 
process. 

The notorious picture was indeed 
bought by a California collector: the poet 
and scholar Walter Conrad_Arensberg. 
And Arensberg purchased all the addi- 
tional Duchamps that he could find: nine 
paintings and a portfolio of drawings. 
He also has six “ready-mades” from 
Duchamp’s “dada” GF a scope boon- 
doggles as a sealed glass retort con- 
taining Paris air uncontaniinated by the 
Nazis. 

But this largest existing collection of 
Duchamp’s work now has a new owner. 
The University of California in Los An- 
geles last week announced that Arens- 
berg had given titte of 832 art items to 
the university and that it will receive the 
remainder of the. 1,258 after his death. 
The university, for its part, will build a 
modern museum to house them a few 





To UCLA: “Nude Descending a Staircase” 
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, From Arensberg: “Poet and His Muse” 


years after the war. For in addition to the 
tomfoolery, the Arensberg collection’s 
important works make it one of. the 
world’s greatést in twentieth-century art. 


Good to Choice Moderns: There are 
fifteen sculptures by Brancusi, includin 
his soaring, spherical “Bird in Space 
which had to be declared a sculpture by 
court order to prevent American customs 
officials from taxing it as metal. There 
are Renoir’s “Nude,” now on loan to the 
big Renoir anniversary exhibit at the 
Legion of Honor Museum in San Fran- 
cisco, and famous paintings by Cézanné, 
Picasso, Matisse, Rousseau, and Miro. 
Perhaps because he is a poet himself, 
Biensber 
Tis Muse.” 

The 66-year-old Arensberg, who seeks 

publicity for his pictures and lends them 
Boy, shrinks from it himself. He was 
in Pittsburgh and inherited his fa- 
ther’s manufacturing fortune. His wife 
@d fellow collector, Louise Stevens 
q berg, also inherited wealth. In his 
oagel ays Arensberg, a Harvard grad- 
Wate, taught English at Harvard for a 
year. Later he was reporter and art critic 
®r The New York Post and with Alfred 
Breymborg started and financed a poetry 
Magazine, Others. Arensberg’s home in 
New York was a mecca for artists, writers, 
‘nd intellectuals. Duchamp lived there 
: crest years after he came to New York 
; 15. 
_ Curiously and coincidentally, the two 
Men gave up painting and poetry respec- 
tively in the early ’20s—Duchamp to de- 
‘Yote himself to,chess, Arensberg to prov- 
ing that Bacon wrote the plays of Shake- 
®peare. He says now that his life work 
/™ this controversy is nearing an end and 
Me expects soon to produce conclusive 
ov that Bacon is buried in the chapel 
i. of Lichfield Cathedral. He is con- 
‘Minced that buried with Bacon is docu- 
Mentary evidence that he wrote Shake- 
Speare’s plays. 


bs 


g owns Chirico’s “The Poet and . 








For Hitting the “Pinpoint“ 
from Five Miles Upstairs 


‘“M icrohoning Provides Instrument 
Precision Bearings in Wartime Production 


High altitude bomb sights are fine 
precision instruments. Most of the 
parts, including many of the bear- 
ing surfaces must be made with an 
accuracy which used to be almost 
a laboratory job. 


But the thousands of these bomb 


sights needed made it necessary to 
make these near perfect bearings at 


| production speed—something that 


no ordinary machining methods 
could do. 


Microhoning accomplished the 
result. By means of this highly 
controlled abrading process, the 
extreme precision needed was ob- 
tained at speeds great enough so 
bomb sight manufacture could keep 
pace with plane production. 


This modern final machining proc- 
ess will generate dimensional ac- 
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MAKERS OF HONING MACHINE 


\ 


curacy with a margin of error=a 
fraction of the thickness of the 
thinnest, tissue paper. In the same 
process it will provide any desired 
surface finish. 


As it solves the difficult problem 
of bomb sight bearings, Microhon- 
ing will solve many difficult prob- 
lems of peacetime production, when 
the need for superior products will 
bring the necessity of better ma- 
chining methods, 
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A perfect balance of quality and 


flavor gives Don Q Rum its distinc- - 
tion. For full measure of enjoyment, 
make your drinks with Don Q. 


pon Q RU 


PROOF 
Product of DESTILERIA SERRALLES, INC., Ponce, Puertc Rico, U.S. A. 


SOLE U.S. DisTRIBUTORS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY « IMPORTERS”SINCE 1794 
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MUSIC- 
Leatherneck Pipers 


On a raw night in February 1943 
Capt. Van Leer Kirkman, commanding 
officer of the American Naval Operations 
Base at Londonderry in Ireland, sat sing. 
ing the praises of the United States Ma. 
rines to a skeptical British officer. “The 
United States Marines,” stated Captain 


Marines parade in Washington with... 


Kirkman flatly, “can do anything.” “Any- 
thing but play the bagpipe,” retorted the 
Britisher. 

That challenge was enough. And that's 


why the United States Marines now have 


a bagpipe band. 

Captain Kirkman detailed Sgt. Carl- 
ton Hyland to scour Northern Ireland, 
Scotland, and England for bagpipes. He 
found twelve. Lt. Doyle R. Walker was 
named. band officer, and William Foster 
of Londonderry, an Irish~military bag- 
piper of the last war, was engaged as in- 
structor. Since the band—set up to include 
drums, bugles, and cymbals besides the 
pipes—was not recognized as official, all 
the men practiced. off duty. On May 12, 
30 members of the Londonderry Detach- 
ment of the First Provisional Marine Bat- 
talion marched up Strand Road in Lon- 
donderry in their first public perform- 
ance. On June 26, the crew of neophyte 
Marine pipers entered the Dromara Pip- 
ers’ Contest in Northern Ireland. Of seven 
contestants, the Marines were judged 
third. The following year the group 
toured the British Isles and broadcast over 
the British Broadcasting Corp. to Europe, 
America, and the Far East. 

In August of this year the band was re- 
turned as a unit to this country. Minus 
one bagpipe and three members still over- 
seas, it is now at Quantico, Va. Besides 
giving regular concerts at the post theater 
there, the outfit also marched in:the Navy 
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Day parade in Washington and last week, | 
as part of the 169th birthday celebration 
of the Marines, it broadcast over station 
WRVA in Richmond. 


Battle Skirl: There is every reason why 
the United States Marines should take to 
bagpiping. Like the Marines, bagpipers 
traditionally are first in the battle line. 
rs of the 51st Highland Division 


The pi 
piped the Scots into Alamein and then on 





Official U. 8. Marine Corps 


into Sicily; the same fierce wailing of the 
pipes led those Ladies from Hell back into 
their old battleground in France. Much 
earlier, Scotch pipers played at Waterloo, 
and Irish pipers were in the van against 
the French at Crécy. , 

With the Irish comes a controversy. 
Though most of the world sees a bag- 
piper as a brawny Scotsman, tartan-clad, 
with sporran swinging and ribbons flying, 
there is ample evidence to indicate that 
Caledonia first got its bagpipe from the 
Irish. Where the Irish got it is obscure, 
but one point is certain: Nero was not 
only a fidd 
In one form or another, the instrument 
was popular in many lands. The elegant 
French of Louis XIV’s day. called it a 
oe -_. even the pare of - cart 
Pp it. Hungarians knew it as. the 
dudelsack, and _ to the Germans it was 


blowpipe, 
a chanter on which the melody is played, 


a-a- makes a bagpipe a bagpipe. 
Without skirling—the business of empha- 


sizing the melody with notes extraneous 


iddler, he also played the pipes. . 





cant le lhem gat you loo!” 





“Our own chaplain lay wounded beyond our lines. It was going to be a tough job getting 
him back through the hail of lead ihe enemy was pouring over. Some of ts were talking 
the situation over with the chaplain from a nearby outfit. Suddenly the chaplain said, 
‘I'll get him,’ and started for the front line. Our commanding officer grabbed him just in 
time. ‘Sorry, Chaplain,’ we heard him say, ‘Can't let them get you, tool’” 


* * 


This true story, based on an official com- 
munique, typifies the chaplain in action. 
Though he performs many such deeds, 
he is never expected to assume risks 
beyond the line of duty. His work is 
clearly defined; hissole duty is to minister 
to spiritual needs of our fighting forces. 
’ Of course, to be in constant attend- 
- ance on his men, he must often serve 
under fire. When thisis necessary, hiscool 
devotion to duty is an inspiration to all. 















Hammond Organs are made by the world’s largest 
manufacturers of organs for churches, residences, 
schools, chapels and many other uses. You can plan 

et now for the future purchase of a Hammond Organ 
for your church, home or other purpose. Ask your dealer or write to: Hammond 
Instrument Company, 2911 N. Western Avenue, Chicago 18. 


Free---the Hammond Times, monthly magazine about organs and organists, will be sent on request. 


* 


However, service with distinction is not 
confined. to those: who serve in action. 
Chaplains assigned to camps and bases 
at home show the same qualities that 
characterize their colleagues overseas. 

Yes, the individual deeds of the 
chaplain reflect the spirit of the entire 
Chaplain Service. Wherever the chap- 
lain serves, he is making a priceless con- 


tribution to fighting morale—building 


finer citizens for the world of tomorrow. 


HAMMOND ORGAN | 
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ots slory from Catfouna should 
interest you — There are two parts to this story. 
The first is about the tremendous growth of California which 


in population is today America’s third largest state and the 


West's greatest market. 


The second part of the story concerns Bank of America’s 
position in this market; how today this bank, with branches 
in more than 300 California communities, serves not only 
all of California, but the interests of business executives 
and bankers everywhere who have a “stake” in this vital 


present and post-war market. 


Your inquiries are cordially invited. 


q RESOURCES (June 30, 1944) . . . $3,975,493,006.15 > 


ied 


California’s statewide bank 


WMearnk of Aaecica 


NATION AT \s 





Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation * Member Federal Reserve System 
Main offices in the two reserve cities of California...San Francisco - Los Angeles 
I, 
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to the tune—the continuous noise of the 
drones would drown out the melody. 
Nowadays, bagpipes cost anywhere As 
from about $200 up to nearly $500 for § throus 
the luxury type heavily ornamented with § extren 
silver. They are hard to find in any piano 
quantity, and, since climate affects sheep. § the h 
skin bags especially, replacements are a here ' 
problem with any band. Some bagpipers § of av 
use honey or treacle to seal the pores, § Saturc 
while others prefer a ball of mutton § CBS 
tallow. aftern 
Though great composers like Haydn, § bright 
Beethoven, and Schubert have scored § lists i 
music in imitation of the bagpipe, few § comm 
with the exception of Lully ae actu- § sensit 
ally. written for the instrument itself, § was 1 
“Great music” of the classical variety is § prisin 
called ceol mor or pibroch. But the kind Fle 
of music mostly heard from bagpipers § three 
in this country is called ceol beg or § Zeller 
“little music.” rodt 
The Londonderry Marines, however, f 
are straying completely away from the [Mf avoid 
tradition of Bha mi air banais am bait-§ his t 
inearaoradh (“The Campbells Are Com- § hamn 
ing”). They are playing such unorthodox § solidi 
items as “Brazil” and “Pistol Packin’ § er, th 


Mama.” Fleis! 
Su 
Young Man at the Keyboard schoc 


There are debuts like 18-year-old Pa- § whos 
trice Munsel’s last year—overheralded by § his w 
advance publicity and followed by cor- & ing,” 
respondingly skeptical critical notices 9 very 
(NEwswEEK, Dec. 13, 1943). Then there § does 
are debuts like that of 16-year-old Leon § tenni 
Fleisher at Carnegie Hall in New York & body 
last week. A prodigy pianist extravagant- ff lies 
ly praised by West Coast critics for his § ter’s 
first appearances with the San Francisco # hour 
Symphony in 1943 and 1944, Fleisher 
was wisely scheduled as assisting artist B Rec 
with the New York Philharmonic under 
guest conductor Pierre Monteux with no Ww 


Jraphic House 


Leon Fleisher, unexploited prodi igy Bay 
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ments. 

As the youngster made his way 
through the excessively long, trying, and 
extremely ungrateful Brahms D minor 
piano concerto, however, every critic in 
the house immediately recognized that 
here was no ordinary youthful debutant 
of average promise. Fleisher, first on 
Saturday night and then again on the 
CBS Philharmonic broadcast the next 
afternoon, proved himself one of .the 
brightest hopes to enter the pianistic 
lists in many years. He showed a broad 
command of the piano, based on sound, 
sensitive musicianship. His technique 
was remarkable; his interpretation, sur- 
prisingly mature. 

Fleisher owes this firm foundation to 
three great influences: his patron, J. D. 
Zellerbach, wealthy West Coast paper- 
roducts manufacturer, who has thus 
. financed his career and carefully 
avoided the usual prodigy exploitation; 
his teacher, Artur Schnabel, who has 
hammered home the virtues of Germanic 
solidity and thoroughness; and his boost- 
er, the conductor Monteux, who has given 
Fleisher first-rate orchestral support. 

Such training has kept Leon out of 
school and under tutors. He likes to think 
of himself as a normal boy of his age 
whose height (6-foot-1) is outstripping 
his weight (165). “I’m crazy about danc- 
ing,” he tells Newsweek, “but I’m not 
very good at it. I’m just learning.” He 
does admit he is “quite good” at table 
tennis. But more than anything or any- 
body he loves Duchess, his mutt. Duchess 
lies under the piano for all of her mas- 
ter’s regular practice sessions—a good six 
hours every day. 


Record Week 


Watton: BELsHAzzar’s Feast. Den- 
nis Noble, the Huddersfield Choral So- 
ety, William Walton, and the Liverpool 
Philharmonic and brass bands. Victor. 
- 12-inch records gh album, oye 
fhe contemporary English composer 
qeated a lush, modern choral work for 

‘sacred text arranged by Sir Osbert 

ell. Superbly engin to catch all 
he sound and fury of the fifth chapter 
Daniel. 











Hanson: SymMpHony No. 1 we E 
Minor. (“Norpic”). Howard Hanson 
@d the Eastman-Rochester Symphon 
hestra. Victor.. Three 12-inch ¢ reco} 

® album, -$8.50. Hanson is a modem 











ny—recorded for the first time—leans 
wily on Sibelius. Pleasant music and 
ag recording. Efe 





records in album, $2:75. Includes 
| Fare Thee Well,” “Outskirts of Town,” 
‘@d the increasingly popular “One Meat 
| Hall.” The timeliest selection, however, is 
“the House I Live In,” another fine piece 
of Americana by Earl Robinson. = 





more than routine advance announce- - 


anticist, and this 23-year-old sym- 


4 Jos Wurre. Sones. Asch. Three 10- 
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Thinking about the future — planning 
to locate or re-locate your plant? Then, 
come right in, to the territory served by the 
Norfolk and Western. Let the specialists of the railway's 
Industrial and Agricultural Department go over this area with 
you ... and discuss with you plans best suited to your 
postwar activities. 


In Norfolk and Western territory there is ample room to 
grow. It is a land of broad and fertile valleys, numerous rivers 
and deep forests; a land of intelligent native labor and an 

' abundance of raw materials and resources — power from 
bituminous coal that is readily accessible; pleasant, stimulating 
climate, and precision rail transportation to the year-round, 
ice-free port of Norfolk, Va. 


Stretching between the Midwest and Virginia and the 
Carolinas, and between the North and the South, this vast 
region is a land of great producing and consuming markets. 
Here you will find the essentials of sound industrial progress. 


Our industrial specialists are eager to help 
you with your particular problem. They will 
give you complete, accurate and detailed infor- 
mation on the advantages Norfolk and Western 
territory offers for industrial growth. 


Call or write, Industrial and Agricultural * 
Department, Norfolk and Western Railway, 
Roanoke, Va. Your request for data will be 
held in strictest confidence. 


FOR BETTER PLANT LOCATIONS 
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Right In! 








































We know the 
answer to this one 


If sometimes tenants complain about not 
enough heat...If other times they’re an- 
noyed at too much heat... If your fuel 
bill has shown a decided increase...there’s 
only one answer: Your heating system 


needs control. 


A Webster automatically-controlledSteam 
Heating System will assure even heat in 
every room, regardless of exposure or out- 
side temperature. No overheating ... No 
underheating ... No costly waste of ra- 
tioned fuel. 


In the Webster Moderator System, there 
are just four control elements—an Out- 
door Thermostat, a Main Steam Control 
Valve, a Manual Variator and a Pressure 
Control Cabinet. These controls are an 
integral part of the Webster System—as- 
suring the highest expression of comfort 
and economy in modern steam heating. 


More Heat with Less Fuel 


Actual surveys made by Webster Engi- 
neers show that seven out of ten large 
buildings in America (many less than ten 
years old) can gct up to 33 per cent more 
heat out of the fuel consumed. 


We'll let you be the judge... Send for 
out free booklet, “Performance Facts”, 
and read case studies of 268 modern steam 
heating installations in commercial and 
institutional buildings. Shows savings in 
dollars and cents. Can we help you? 
Address Dept: NW-11 


“e : 





The Webster Outdoor Thermostat 
automatically changes heating rate 
* when outdoor temperature changes. 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 
meets of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 


Re tatives in principal Cities : : Est. 1888 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal] 
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Now That It’s Over 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


A pparently, some 26,000,000 
people were unwilling to change beds 
in the middle of the night, and some 
23,000,000 thought otherwise. So be 
it, and before new debates arise, let 
the usual amenities be uttered. Let us 
all strive to win the war. Let us sup- 
port a peace structure with a whole- 
hearted determination to let no minor 
details impair the efforts of the Presi- 
dent and Congress to create it. Let us 
do what we can to provide the jobs 
promised by both candidates in the 
late campaign. And let us keep good 
humor and fairness in the public dis- 
cussion, as well as the criticism which 
is indispensable in a free republic. 

And now let us see, in long per- 
spective, the meaning of this election. 
In a century and a half, we have had 
fifteen periods of party control in this 
country. Six of these were of four 
years each, and, because of special 
circumstances, we can ignore them. 
The remaining nine were for more than 
one term. The longest of these periods 
was that of the Jeffersonian dynasty, 
topped off with John Quincy Adams. 
It lasted 28 years. The Republican 
regime which began with Lincoln last- 
ed 24 years. The revival of Repub- 
licanism began with McKinley and 
lasted sixteen years. There have been 
three twelve-year periods and two 
eight-year spells. Now we are assured 
of a Roosevelt regime of sixteen years. 

Regimes die of old age; intellectual 
decay, social change and disunity. 
There have been no exceptions to this 
rule. Cycles come and go relentlessly. 
No eloquence or wit can stay these 
changes—no patronage or legal advan- 
tage. And the steady decline of Roose- 
velt majorities in three reelections is 
impressive. 


T hose who believed in a change 
this time will, if the past is any crite- 
rion, continue to believe in a change. 
They voted for a Republican candi- 

ate, Governor Dewey. He will remain 
the leader of that party. His deputy, 
Herbert Brownell Jr., will, ‘E he 
chooses, remain the head of the party 
organization. It is far more probable 
now than it was four years ago that 
Messrs. Dewey and Brownell with, it 
is to be hoped, the close cooperation 
of Governor Bricker, will give primary 
and active attention to the building of 
that party into atruly national organi- 


zation. This will mean active coopera- 
tion among the 23 Republican gover- 
nors, a close relationship between Mr. 
Dewey and his party in Congress, the 
reconstruction of party organization in 
states and cities where weaknesses 
were shown in this campaign. A 
further job for Mr. Dewey is to put 
into words the principles for which his 
party will stand. His speeches make a 
good beginning for that, but elabora- 
tion through collaboration with other 
party leaders will be essential. The 
Republican party must have articles of 
faith which are neither imitations of 
New Deal policies nor mere criticism 
of the party in power. Millions of 
young voters must be convinced that 
the new Republican party is really 
new, intelligent and forward-looking. 
Mr. Dewey’s task is made easier by the 
elimination from Congress of indi- 
viduals who were serious liabilities in 
this campaign. 

No such program was possible four 
years ago. Mr. Willkie’s genius was 
not in organization. Mr. Dewey’s is. 
The head of the party, Joseph W. 
Martin Jr., did not want the job and 
was overwhelmed by his duties as a 
leader in the House. In the years that 
followed 1940, the party fell into fatal 
inconsistencies. It quarreled within 
itself and, in many cities and states, it 
ceased to have any organization at all. 


Its task now is to reconstruct it- 
self. Its membership is immense. Its 
losing margin was smaller than any 
party has known in 28 years. When a 
party loses an election by a figure 
which is not much greater than the 
number of Federal employes, it need 
have few regrets. If, in 1948, it is 
called to power, it can and it should 
be ready. Meanwhile, the country 
needs its constructive and loyal watch- 
fulness. , 

- Mr. Dewey has known for two years 


that, if the war continued, his chances, 


of winning were exceedingly doubtful. 
His party called him, however, and he 
could not refuse the chance, From the 
moment, in October, when it became 
clear that the war in Europe would go 
on and that huge. increases in registra- 
tion in Norther cities were assured, 
his case was lost. But he won for him- 
self the leadership of a big and grow- 
ing party and he has proved his ca- 
pacity to lead it well. . 








































































































WRITING PROGRESS! 


Lifetime* TRIUMPH’ p PEN 


the convenient Top 
Well! Keeps your fin- 
gers clean! Regular 
size, 25e—School size, 
15¢. 





THE BOTTLE 
WITH THE LARGE 
BUILT-IN TOP WELL! 
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Great advances in writing ease stem directly from exclusive 
features found only in Sheaffer's precision-built pens .. . the new, 
cylindrical, large-diameter feeding mechanism, with 14-Karat gold 
Sheath Point, assures extra strength, positive fluid control, maxi- 
mum safety. The Transparent barrel constantly shows fluid supply. 
The Feathertouch point, tipped with enduring Osmalloy, combines 
with the Streamline Balance, tip-to-tip, to provide effortless, re- 
laxed writing—perfect pen performance through the years. W. A. 
Sheaffer Pen Company, Ft. Madison, lowa; Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


CREST "TRIUMPH" Lifeline pen, with clip, $15; pencil to match, $6. CREST "TRIUMPH" TUCK- 
AWAY model, without clip, for men or women, carries safely in all positions—pen, $13.75; pencil, 
$5. Other sets with 14K gold trim, $35 to $125. 

*ail Léfelions pens, identified by the White Dot, are unconditionally guaranteed for the life of 
the first user except against loss and willful damage—when serviced, if complete pen is returned, 
subject only to insurance, postage, handling charge—35c if you send it to the factory yourself; 
slightly more if you request the dealer to do it for you. 

Listen every Sunday 
fo SHEAFFER'S WORLD PARADE 


NBC Complete Network—Sundays, 
3 to 3:30 P.M. E.W.T.; 2 to 2:30 P.M. C.W.T.; 
1 to 1:30 P.M. M.W.T.; 12 to 12:30 P.M. P.W.T. 


EAFFE 


Copyright, 1044, W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co; 
Trademark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 








It takes more than a football suit to 
make a star half-back...and it takes 
more than a distilling plant to make 
a truly great whiskey like Seagram’s 
7 Crown. 

Yes...and it takes even more than 
treasured reserves of many different 
fine whiskies . . . even more than am- 
ple stocks of genuine neutral grain 
spirits. Most of all, it takes skill, and 
craftsmanship, and experience, to 
achieve the exquisite flavor and 


Deyienedt fi y / ae 
y | J 
PLEASURE 


bouquet and mellow lightness of 
Seagram’s 7 Crown to keep its rare 
excellence unchanged in wartime. 

Today, as always, Seagram’s 7 
Crown is one of the world’s great 
whiskies . . . every drop 100% pre- 
war quality. True, it’s scarcer now 
than usual... but there’s still enough 
for you to enjoy in moderation. Sip 
it slowly . . . savor its excellence... 
and be thankful that Seagram’s 7 
Crown is still to be had! 


Most P.ieasinc 
Topay, Tomorrow 
AND ALWAYS 





